he Pacific, A Re xro- 
I0US AND FAMILY Paper, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was pubiished in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee > 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now published 


by 8S. 8S. Smith and John Kimball, committee 
of the Board of Trustees appointed by the 
General Association of California. Oregon and 


Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within tree 
months‘ $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit - 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express to Tae Pacrric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, 8. F.. P. O. Box 2348 If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 


| 


Washington Territory. The Trustees for 1880- 
8l are: 8.8. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby, 
I. P. Rankin, S. Foster, S. A. Chapin, John Kim- 
ball, E.O. Tade and P. 8. Knight. | 
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Congregationalism. 


INSRUCTED BY THE PAST AND EQUIPPED 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


[ An address delivered at the First Congre- 
gational church, 8S. F., Dec. 22d, by Rev. S. 
H. Willey, D, D.] 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We meet to- 
night to commemorate the Pilgrims. We 
propose to do it by speaking of some of 
the things that they stood upfor. They 
were such as these: Every man’s right to 
the Word of God; Freedom of conscience; 
Toleration in religion; The government 
of the people, by the people; and of course 
education to qualifiy them for it. 

They did not see all these things at 
first, as we see them now; but they saw 
the way that led to them, and they took 
that way. In church order, they 
thought that way to be the ‘‘Congrega- 
tional way,” and we do not think they 
were mistaken. Therefore, Congrega- 
tionalism, instructed by the pasi, and 
equipped for the future, is our theme on 
this occasion. The Congregational way 
had been well tried before the Pilgrims 
day. It sprang out of the Reformation. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HANDS OF THE PEOPLE. 


And the Reformation sprang out of 
the Word of God in the hands of the peo- 
ple. And if I take a rapid review of our 
history to-night, it will be to show that 
its main-spring all through, is the Word 
of God in the hands of the people. Tyn- 
dall put it into the hands of the English- 
speaking people. At the same time, 
Luther gave it to the Germans; while 
other translators sent it forth in French, 
Spanish and Bohemian. The mind of 
all these peoples was mightily moved. 
Rome was stirred with an intense jeal- 
ousy thereat. The Bible was coming 
to be a teacher of men in religion instead 
of herself. She aroused herself in her 
might. She called on the civil powers 
to help her. She sent out her missions 
to foreign parts, to take possession of 
them. They came here to this coast and 
left the name ‘‘Mendocino” on yonder 
point of land, northwest of us, within 
fifty years after th: discovery of America 
by Columbus. 

She organized her order of the Jesuits. 
They went everywhere, at home and 
abroad, and did her bidding. Political 
influences were skillfully manipulated 
and combined. The object was, to wrest 
the Bib'e from the hands of the people. 
To a great. extent the effort succeeded. 
On the side of Rome there wes power. 


eHenry VIII. of England broke with 


her, to ve sure, but Henry VIII as head 
of the established Church of England, 
was, in the end, hardly more tolerant of 
the circulation of the Scriptures among 
the people, than Rome herself. 

Worse was it for those who 
lovéd the Bible in the days of that Mary 
who succeeded him. In Elizabeth’s 
long and brilliant reign they fared some- 
what better, but love for the Bible never 
promoted devotion to the established 
Church of England under any of these 
reigns, and the Sovereigns and the Bishops 
knew it. They were suspicious of those 
who were known to possess and love the 
Bible. They made it hard for them, 
and sometimes very bitter; nevertheless, 
the Bible was read. People would itave 
it. Refugees in Geneva printed editions 
of small size, easy of concealment, and 
“they were shipped sometimes in cargoes 
of wheat to England, and in one way 
and another, got abroad into the hands of 


the people. 


This seed bore fruit. It kindled a 
pervading zeal among the people for the 
purifying of their Church. First, to de- 
Romanize it; then to insist on purer char- 
acter in its Bishops and priesthood, and a 
better evidence of piety in those who ap- 
proached the communion. They strug- 
gled long, but without success. 

PURITANISM. 


They only got thename Puritans given 
them in contempt. But they knew no 
other way, but to struggle on till they 
could gain power enough to lift the es- 
tablishment up into a purer life. The 
time came, however, when some despaired 
of success in this effort. Then, with 
their Bibles in their hands, they resolved 
to separate from the church they could 
not reform. They knew very well what 
the consequences of this step would be 
to themselves, but they were people of 


F pluck and resolution, and* they did not 


hesitate. 


These first Separatists were largely 
plain people—farmers and artisans, with 
some men of lesrning, however, among 
them. Their movement was unobserved 
foratime. Their meetings were in pri- 
vate houses, and in no large numbers. 

SEPARATED—THEN WHAT ? 

Now came the question: Separating 
from the established church of the land, 
how should they organize a church for 
themselves ?—for they were not the peo- 
ple to think of living in this world, and 


not belong to some visible church of 


Jesns Church. The same question had, 
before this time, come betore Luther, 


and he answeied in a way to meet the: 


case before him. Princes must lead in 
it, in order that the people might follow, 
and an entire government move together. 
The idea was a State-church. Calvin 
had met the same question in Geneva, 
and his solution was, that the members 
of the church should choose their Elders, 
and the Elders should govern. The 


same idea in another form—a State- 
church. Our Separatists, grouped in their 
private rooms, and wishing to organize 
themselves into churches of Christ and 
enjoy the ordinances of His word, solved 
for themselves this question in another 
way. With their loved and _ well- 
studied New Testament in their hands, 
they defined ‘‘ church ”’ in this way. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


‘* It is a companie of Christian believ-- 


ers, which, by a willing covenant, made 
with their God, are under the govern- 
ment of God and of Christ, and kepe 
His lawes in one holie communion.’’ 
(1582). They have no thought of organ- 
izing a church that shall have to do with 
the State; for their utmost wish would 


be, that the government should let them | 


alone. Their idea is a purely religious 
one, and their only light upon it is the 
New Testament. 

ROBERT BROWN. 


The first Congregational Church of 
which we have any account, in these 
times, was thai of which Robert Brown 
was pastor, in Norwich. Its date was 
the year 1580. Robert Brown was a 
young man of gentle birth, and univer- 
sity education. He was a thorough 
Separatist, even at this early day, and 
though young in years, he draws the 
ouiline of Congregational church-order 
more nearly as it is followed by the 
Congregational churches of to-day than 
did any man wholived after him, for the 
space of two hundred years. Another 
thing it led him to do. It led him 
clearly to state that ‘‘ civil magistrates 
have no ecclesiastical authority at all.” 
This, be it remembered, was full two 
generations before the time of Roger 
Williams, who is so often credited with 
being the first to deny the right of the 
civil magistrate to meddle with matters 
of conscience. This proposition was 
first asserted by the first pastor of the 
firs. Congregational Church formed in 
England, and in the light of subsequent 
history, we say that the more nearly all 
the Congregational churches since have 
kept to it, the betterit has been for them. 

FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES. 

Here in this beginning of Congrega- 
tionalism, we find the germs of two great 
historic ideas—government by the peo- 
ple, or democracy; and the separation of 
Church and State. : 

These germs did not spring forth im- 
mediately into full development, even in 
the Congregational churches; but they 
made their way up till, at last, they 
reached a mature growth, as we see to- 
day. And this fact ought te secure from 
us a profound respect for a church-polity 
that contained principles that have proved 
so beneficent to mankind. | 


JOHN ROBINSON. 


The church which claims our particu- 
lar remembrance this evening, is that 
which was formed in the manor-house at 
Scrooby, under the ministry of John 
Robinson. | 

It seems to have been mostly made up 
of small farmers and husbandmen in sun- 
dry towns and villages. Butit came to 
have some able and cultivated men in its 
membership. Although this church was 
formed a whole generation later than that 
under Robert Brown, its plan was so near 
like his that its enemies never ceased to 
call it ‘‘Brownist.”” John Robinson had a 
prejudice against democracy aswell enough 
he might, surrounded by the low degree 
of popular intelligence in his day, and yet 
he held himself open to conviction, as his 
oft-quoted words show: ‘‘For he was 
very confident,’ he said, ‘‘that the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his Holy Word. Nor is it 
possible the Christian world should come 
so lately out of such thick anti-Christian 
darkness, and that full perfection of 
knowledge should break forth at once.’’ 
Ju this teachable spirit, we see the Pil- 
grim Church plant itself inthe New Eng- 
wilderness in December, 1620. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN ENGLAND. 


Meanwhile, the Congregational c hurch- 
es that remained at home, lived. They 
multiplied. In spite of the utwost vigi- 
lance of ministers of State of the temper 
of Archbishop Laud, they insisted upot 
an existence. They leavened the popu- 
lar mind with their Bibles, their Psalm- 
singing and their prayers, to that extent 
that they found themselves very numer- 
ous in the parliament army; and under 
Oliver Cromwell, who was one of them, 
they showed that when they were right, 
they could fight valiantly as well as pray 
fervently. 


DANGEROUS SUCCESS. 


But when victory was won, and Crom- 
well was placed at the head of the Com- 
monwealth, they were tried in a new 
way. Their principles, as we have seen, 
were against the union of Church and 
State, and yet here were offices of the es- 


tablished church of the realm unexpect- 


edly open to them, as well as livings and 
positions educational and ecclesiastical. 
Many took them, and all, very likely, in 
these days of most uuexpected success, 
became worldly, and less devout and 
conscientious. What would have been 
the result of this new test of character in 


the long run, if it had continued, no one 


can say. But, as it was, the trial was 
short. When the Protector died, some 
ten years after, no leader arose to fill his 
place, and they soon went under the com- 


electing members to Parliament.’’ 


churches in England te-day trace, with 


ple. 


‘afterward to an intermingling of church 


plicity of the true Congregational order 


new voice is heard. 


bination of the royalist party with the 
Presbyterian party, and the reaction 
placed a king upon the throne again. 


WHOLESOME ADVERSITY. 


Of course the revolution must be pun- 
ished. And equally, of course, the In- | 
dependents, who had been foremost in it, 
must suffer most severely for it. Non- 
conformity is now met by an act of the 
new Parliament, exacting unifurmity in | 


worship. This is followed by an 
act against all such religious  as- 
semblies as they have managed 


to hold hitherto, privately. Another act 
was passed forbidding non-conforming 
ministers ‘‘ from eoming within five miles 
of any city, corporate town or borough 


PILGRIM S PROGRESS. 


John Bunyan, who is just now begin- 
ning to preach, with great success, is 
quickly shut upin Bedford jail. But 
what he wrote in that jail sheds a very 
clear light upon the theology and the 
piety of these people in that trying period, 
and at the same timé gives the writer 
rank among the most distinguished au- 
thors of that or any other age. Sowing 
was then, certainly, ‘‘ sowing in tears,” 
and like all such genuine sowing, it was 
followed by ‘‘ reaping in joy.” | 

We are told that ‘‘ many of the best 


becoming pride, the story of ther germi- 
nation back to some lowly beginning in 
those evi times.’’ The people came 
back, in their adversity, to the simplicity 


of their early church life, and they have |. 


grown in it to this day. 
NEW-ENGLAND FOREFATHERS. 

While these events were transpiring in 
England the Pilgrims in Plymouth, and 
other emigrants who had come over and 
settled in Salem, Boston and Hartford, 
were struggling to subsist in the wilder- 
ness. They have to contend, first, against 
hunger, nakedness, sickness, savages, 
and wild beasts. Their fight for life was 
a hard one, but they conquered. Through 
all they read their Bibles devoutly, and 
went up to their rude log meeting-house } 
to worship. Their church-life was sim- 
At Plymouth they had no pastor. 
They were waiting for John Robinson to 
follow them over and fill that office. But 
a church that had such men in its mem- 
bership as Winslow, Bradford, Carver, 
and Fuller could live and thrive without a 
minister. They learned well the lesson 
of self-reliance in their democratic church 
life. They learned the full working of 
Congregational church order, without in- 
tending to do so. - And: their democratic 
system greatly prejudiced them in the 
eyes of the aristocratic settlers of Salem 
and Boston. But when the working of 
the Plymouth church life was more care- 
fully observed the prejudice was removed, 
and their fellowship and advice was re- 
spectfully sought.- All these problems of 
Congregational church growth may be 
very plain in their solution to us now, 
but we must remember. that they were 
not so to them. 


A LITTLE CHURCH AND STATE, 


As early as 1631 the Massachusetts 
colony deemed it necessary to limit the 
freedom of the body politic to members of 
churches. There may have been more 
reson for thisthan appears, for Archbishop 
Laud had his emissaries abroad, and the 
colonists had to know well whom they ad- 
mitted into their counsels. But it led 


and state that hindered the free and natu- 
ral working of the Congregational order 
for generations. There was, nevertheless, . 
excellent work done in the colonies during 
this time. Education was fostered, learn- 
ing was honored, good laws were enacted : 
a jealous regard for freedom was main- 
tained as against the encroachments of 
the crown, and doctrinal matters inreligion 
were discussed with distinguished ability ; 
but chureh life grew cold and formal. 
Grades and rank in life were stiffly main- 
tained. Churches gave their business 
into the hands of elders, and the pastor | 
came to stand above them, and at a very 
unapproachable distance from the people. 


PRESBYTERIAN LEANINGS. | 


The Cambridge Platform -(1646-8), 
shows with clearness how far the sim- 


was departed from, and the alarm of good | 
people that we find expressed in such 
stroug terms at the decay of piety, the 
coldness of the churches, and the low 
state of morals, comes as an immediate 
consequence. 


THE OLD PRINCIPLES FROM A NEW VOICE. 


In the midst of this general gloom a 
It speaks the lan- 
guage of early Congregationalism again, 
almost in the very words of Robert 
Brown. It is the voice of the Rev. John 
Wise, of Ipswich, Mass. His theme is 
this: ‘‘ Democracy is Christ’s govern- 
ment in Church and State.” He argues 
this in a little 16mo. book, in 1710, with 
such vigor that it commaded universal 
attention. It continued to be read by 
thoughtful people. And as late as 1772, 
sixty-two years after the book was first 
published, and long after the author was 
dead, an edition wag published in Boston. 
And the eagerness of the demand for the 
book is indicated by the fact that another 
edition still was called for, and more than 
a thousand copies were bespoken before 
its issue. 


(Concluded on second page.) 


Letter from Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our metropolis has started on a new 
movement of growth that is destined to 
carry it far beyond past expectations. A 
few years ago a large section of West- 
chester county was annexed to the terri- 
torial limits of the city; this district is 
now covered with buildings of all sorts, 
traversed by horse and steam railroads 
and thickly populated. Proposals are 
made in leading journals to purchase two 
or three thousand acres of land while it 
may be obtained, between the Harlem 
River and Yonkers, and lay it out as a 
new and needed park. It is believed that 
before another generation.the city will ex- 
tend to Yonkers and New Rochelle, and 
that Brooklyn will spread over all of 
Kings County. The great East River 
bridge, connecting the two cities, is very 
near completion. Its finishing can hard- 
ly be delayed many months. It is the 
longest suspension bridge in the world, 
the only one of steel, and the most ex~- 
pensive, its cost having been thus far 
$14,000,000. Some say there has been 
entirely too much steal put in it; but in 
my judgment, posterity will judge other- 
wise and agree that the commissioners 
have built for the centuries. 

The project is mooted of introducing 
Lake George by aqueduct into New 
York, which will be doing the work once 
for all. Brooklyn has now the purest 
aqueduct water known, but Lake George 
will supply as good, and with an abun- 
dance that cannot possibly fail. 

Several new lines of railroad are 

lanned. One, an air line to Boston, up- 
on which it is designed to send through 
express trains without stops in only four 
hours, and fast freight in eight hours. A 
few years will certainly see several new 
thoroughfares opened into New England, 
and monopoly in that direction will be at 
an end. 

Another scheme is that of a new steam- 
ship line to England. Milford Haven, in 
Wales, is chosen as the point on that 
side, and Fort Bond Bay, at the eastern: 
end of Long Island, on this side. Twelve 
hours will be saved by using these har- 
bors, and by employing very fast ships 
built for speed, it is expected to run over 
in five or six days. This is to be an 
American line, and it is hoped to be the 
beginning of new life to our national 
Gommerce. ~~ 


These are only a few of the undertak- 


ings which have lately been started with 
the view of employing the surplus capital 
of our millionaires. Business prosperity 
is advancing to a remarkable height, and 
énterprises that would have beeh thought 
very visionary a few years back, are 
taken hold of now in dead earnest. 

The shops never displayed such at- 
tractive wares, or were so thronged with 
buyers, as during this Christmas season. 
The rage especially is for decorated arti- 
cles, beautiful cards, and objects of art 
generally. The tendency of the popular 
mind has been steadily moving on in this 
direction for some vears past, and the fact 
marks an advance .in the taste and edu- 
cation of the people. For this, we are 
indebted in great part to the leading pub- 
lishers who have lavished the resources of 
artistic skill with a free hand on their 
publications. The Messrs. Harper were 
the first to enter this field. Their mag- 
azine leads the way iu spreading the pro- 
ducts of the engraver’s pencil before the 
people. Singularly enough, they carry 
on their immense business on the very 
ground where the founders of the house 
began; a situation then central, now 
down in the lower quarter of the ci:y; but 


by the elevated railway, made accessi- 


ble to all. The Magazine, cherished by 
all intelligent families, has grown into a 
vast circulation, and is not only wonder- 


fully beautiful with its rich and costly 


illustrations, but replete with the most 
instructive reading in a great variecy. 
The taste of the people has been trained 
by this means, and a demand created for 
continually better and higher work. Next 
comes Harper’s Weekly, with its illus- 
trations of current history; then the Ba- 
zaar, with its exquisite reproductions of 
masterpieces in art, and beautiful scenes 
in American and foreign life; and, lastly, 


‘Harper’s Young People, a weekly pub- 


lication that has done a missionary work. 
in displacing improper literature. It 
counts its half million redders, and culti- 
vates in our youth a love for the beauti- 
ful and pure, delighting the eye oy its 
charming illustrations, and the mind by 
its well-filled pages of excellent reading 
matter. The editing, printing and put- 
ting forth of these unrivalled periodicals 
would alone seem to be enough fora 
business house to carry through, but it is 
only a part of this great firm’s constant 

_ Another of our great publishing houses 
is that of the Messrs. Appleton, known 
over the world. They have done a no- 


ble work in promoting scientific knowl-. 


edge. While they also have controlled 


a vast and varied business, they have | 


given an attention to publications in sci- 
ence, sufficient in itself'to occupy any or- 
dinary firm. Their imprint on a work in 
science is almost a sure guaranty of its 
value. When they started the Popular 
Science Monthly it was not generally 
believed that it could sueceed, so small 
was the number who were interested in 
scientific subjects; but, owing in a large 


| degree to its own iufluence, by educa- 
| ting the people. toappreciate it, it | and acted aceordingly.. When he came | 


| who is invisib'e.’’ | 


| has attained a very extensive circulation. 


No one who wishes te keep up with the 
thought of the age and to understand at 
least in a general way the progress made 
in discoveries and the theories which are 
advanced by the learned, can afford to do 
without it. It enlists the pens of the first 
thinkers of the day in this country and in 
Europe, and covers a very wide range of 
subjects. The Appletons have done a 


good work in giving to ‘‘Appleton’s 


Journal”’ its literary and artistic flavor, 


making a magazine that presents the very | 


best’ matter upon the subjects treated. 
Its editorials have quietly won their way 
to recognition as pre-eminently able and 
discriminative. The Appletons were the 
publishers also of the ‘‘North American 
Review,” which was not owned nor con- 
trolled by them, but the admission of 
Ingersoll’s unseemly and _ outrageous 
article against religion so disgusted them 
that they have washed their hands of it, 
and it is now issued elsewhere. Chris- 
tianity has its friends, and there are those 
who value truth and good morals more 
than money. 


Quite a breeze has come up lately by 
the return from Europe of Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham, formerly a preacher over 
a sort of Unitarian congregation in New 
York. His services were noted for intel- 
lectual vagueness and spiritual coldness, 
and his hearers were mostly free-thinkers. 
Coming back he announces that his views 
have so far changed that he now stops 
denying, and doubts only whether or how 
much he doubts. The Evening Post 
published this change of his views, ‘such 
as it is, and thereupon our quondam friend 
Minot J. Savage in Boston, getting a talk 


-with this ‘‘doctor in divinity’?! makes a 


sermon out of the case, arraigning the 
Evening Post’s statements as inaccurate, 
though as the Post afterwaras showed, 


the distinction was without a difference. 


This of course makes talk and notoriety 
for these disciples of doubt, and if no 


further harm is done, there certainly need 


be no serious objection. It is, however, 
somewhat amusing to see how com- 
placently these men assume their own 
intellectual. superiority, simply because 
their minds are in doubt, in a fog, unable 
to do as the most have done, grapple the 
truth and gain the firm ground of faith. 
R. B. SNowpen. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1881. 


The Invisible. 


The invisible world is very large com- 


pared with the visible: and exerts a great 


influence on us. Seeing its magnitude, 
we willingly allow it to do so. - If we did 
not, we would be foolish. When we 
were children we sometimes looked at 
the trees and mountains which surrounded 
us, and thought that we could see the 
whole world; ; but, as we grew older, we 
learned our mistake, and found that there 
were other people and towns and coun- 
tries and plauets and suns and systems. 
We also Jearfled of Him who is invisible, 
and that he is greatcr and more powerful 
than the whole universe which had been 
revealed to us. Yet itis very hard to do 
as Moses did, ‘‘Endure as seeing Him 

The merchant sits in his office and sees 
a large invisible world. He sees the 


commerce on the ocean, the farmer rais- |. 
ing large harvests, the miner and lumber- 


men at work, and the cities with thous- 
ands and millions of hungry mouths to 
feed, bodies to clothe and minds to culti- 
vate. He acis accordingly. The farmer, 
out of sight of everyone, sees the city to 
be supported, or at least, the merchant 
reidy to buy his produce. He acts ac- 
cordingly. The editor and the printer 
see not one of those who take their paper, 
and yei they do see the hundreds or 
thousands of them as they eagerly peruse 
it; and the clergyman, as he sits all alone 
in his study, hoping that no one will in- 


terrupt him, sees before him a congrega- | 


tion of starving souls and a parish to be 
visited. They act accordingly. They en- 
dure as if they saw the invisible. 

Should not this remind us that we 
ought to be as wise with reference to 
Him who is invisible. 


fluences of the world. When Christiana 
saw the man with the muck-rake rak- 
ing among the straws and sticks and 
dirt, while there was a crown of gold 
held over his head by a shining one, who 
called to him to look up and get it, and 
he refused, she saw an emblem‘of what 


‘most of us, either sinners or Christians, 


are doing to a greater or less degree. We 
sing of the ‘‘beautiful river” and ‘‘Home 
over there,” and at the same time think 
of the earth. 

Moses was not so. When forty years 
old, he saw Him who is invisible so 


- plainly that all of Pharaoh’s court and lux- 


ury and wealth and power could not keep 
him from acting accordingly. ‘‘He es- 
teemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than all the treasures of Egypt.” 
And when he was forty years older; he 
did not allow that eat of loneliness 
and waiting to cut off this vision. And 
during the last forty years he still en- 
dured, whether Pharaoh would not obey 
God, or idolatrous Israel worshiped thg 
golden calf, or Korah and his company 
rebelled, or the ten spies brought back 
an evil report of the promised land, and 
the faith of the ssing Christians of 
Israel fainted. He saw the Invisible One 


He is of vastly |. 
more importance than any of these in- 


back on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
he was not sorry for it. Go thou and 
do likewise. M. E. 


The Woman’s Board 


PACIFIC. 


OF THE 


Consecration. 


MUCH OWEST THOU UNTO MY LORD?”’ 


BY MISS A. W. BROWNE. 


[Last Sunday’s subject of ‘‘Consecration”’ 
awakens new and fresh interest in the fol- 
lowing beautiful poem. It appeared origin- 
ally in Life and Light, and is reprinted in 
full. } 


What if the Lord here in our midst 
All suddenly should stand, 
And stretching forth his hand, 
Should say in accents sweet, 
‘‘What bringest thou to me ? 
What gifts are here?’’ 
Would not our souls spring up 
With sudden joy to greet 
Such presence near? 


Eager, yet half afraid, 
Lest he our sloth upbraid, 
Would not with one accord 
Our hearts: cry ‘‘Dearest Lord, 
We bring thee all | 
Our treasures, great and small; 
Our jewe!s and our gold; 
We naught from thee withhold ? 
Or—lacking these— 
We yield on lowly knees 
Our service and our lives? 
Yet, what can these suffice ? 
Whei offering can we bring 
To thee, our Saviour, King? 
Since all we have is thine, 
Sent us in love divine; 
And all we are is what 
Thy grace in us hath wrought ? 


What if, while at his feet 
We bow with homage meet, 
(As onein royal state _ 
Should our poor favorwait, ) 
With out-stretched, pleading hand 
He still doth stand, | 
And we, in deep amaze, 
Shrinking from that clear gaze, 
Should we not cry, 
‘‘Master! what wouldst thou more? 
What have we still in store 
That we deny?”’ 


Ah, then, with radiant brow— 

Still bearing trace of cruel, thorny crown— 

Slow bending down, 
He speaks in accents grave: 
‘‘Yea, other sheep I have 

Afar on savage wold, | 

Or lost on barren mountains cold, 
Wandering in dreary lands ¢ 
O’er burning desert sands, 

With none to lead them to 

| The Shepherd’s fold; 

Who for my sake, will dare 

Danger and death to bear 
The Light of Life—too long denied 

To these poor. helpless ones, 

For whem I died ? 


Swift as a winged dart, 
Piercing each mother’s heart, 
His low words fall. 
‘‘Our children! must it be? 
Alas, in agony, deep in our souls we see 
We had not given all; 
And low, on bended knees, 
We cry, ‘‘Dear Lord, not these! 
Take aught we have beside, but ah, 
Not these!’’ 


Then o’er that glorious face, 
Ineffable with love’s divinest grace, 
Comes a soul-troubled look, : 
As if once more the bitter cup he’ took, 
And, soft with pitying love, | 
His voice replies, 
was.His only Son— 
Only Begotten One.”’ 
Dear Lord! ashamed, we cry— 
Low in the dust at thy dear feet we lie— 
‘‘Thy will be done !’’ 


And what if one were nigh, 
Lovely, and young and fair, 
With white hands clasped in prayer, 
Who hears the Master call, 
And, sweetly yielding all, 
Whispers with trembling lip, 
‘‘Lord, is it 1?’ 


Slowly the vision fades; 
And we, still half dismayed, 
Our hearts with love and grief so 
weighed, | 
Lift up our eyes. | 
No quest in heavenly guise 
Meets our dulled sight: 
’"Twas but a dream of night; 
This is the day’s calm light— 
| He is not here! 


ely down- 


Nay! dare we say ’tis so? , 
Dare we the test forego, 
And say, ‘‘He is not nigh ze: 


What if, indeed, He stands 
With outstretched, pleading hands— 
With wounded, bleeding hands, 
Here in our midst to-day ?. 
What if such gifts he claim— 
What answer could we frame ? 
| What could we say ? 


There are always enough to say, ‘‘If 
the Church would only come up to her 
duty, we should have success.” And 
there are not a few who feel called upon 
to berate and scold the Church, and think | 
they do God service. But they err. 
There is no faith in this kind of talk. Its 
real meaning is, that because the Church — 
is not what it ought to be, therefore we 
can do nothing. Ly 


It is not calling your neighbors names 
that settles a question. — Beaconsfield. 


- The wisest man may be wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday, and to-morrow 
than he is to-day.—Colion. 


Bete halt the: battle oflife; it: 
not so h 


well.—Spurgeqn. 
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Cortespondenée. 


 Congregationalism. 
(Concluded from first page. ) 2 


*‘Democracy Christ’s government in 
the Church’’ had been the very first 
principle of pare Congregationalism from 
the first, and now, with singular force of 


_Feason, it is reasserted there, and is car- 


ried beyond, into the civil State. The 
time was ripe for this, now in 1772, and 
the place was prepared in the American 
Colonies for a trial of the grand experi- 
The result of that experiment we 
see to-day, after the lapse of a century, 
in a self-governed nation of fifty millions 
of people, extending from that early 
Atlantic border even hither to our Pacific 
shore. 

In the Church, the vindication of this 
fundamental principle of Congregation- 
alism overthrew the Cambridge platform, 
and gradually carried the churches clear 
over into their simple, original order. 


UNITED CHRISTIAN SOLICITUDE, 


But beneath all these differences of 
judgment among good men as to forms 
of church order, there was unity of heart 
in Joyalty to Christ. There is an under- 
tone of united confession and supplication 
in their assemblies. And by and by the 
change came: 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


The great awakening broke upon the 
It swept away the cold formalism 
of the past. It struck a death-blow at 
the half-way covenant. It added forty 
or fifty thousand members to the churches. 
It gave a new impulse to Christian edu. 
cation, founding Dartmouth and Prince- 
ton Colleges. It founded the Missionary 
Concert, and prepared the way for these 
comprehensive missionary enterprises in 
which the churches have united so gen- 
erally ever since they were commenced. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 

The final word touching Congrega- 
tionalism asa New Testament method of 
church order, seems to have been spoken 
by Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, of Franklin, 
Massachusetts. He simply turns to the 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew, and he 
finds there that the Church is a pure 
democracy, having no power of legisla- 
tion, but only to carry out Christ’s laws. 
All churches being equally related to 
Christ, are equal one with another. There 
can be no appeal from the authority of a 
ehurch to any higher ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal, for God has constituted no such tri- 
bunal. Churches may ask advice of 
‘ene another, and associate for mutual 
advantage and help in well-doing, but 
there is no power in this above the pow- 
er of the church itself. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE REVOLUTION. 


During the veriod of the Revolutionary 
War, both Congregational ministers and 
churches were heart and soul and life in 
the cause of Independence. The freedom 
they had learned in religion they joined 


in seeking to obtain for the State. — - 


UNDERTAKING MISSIONS. 


When the War was over, and the 
prize was won, the churches entered 
more and more into the work of missions, 
in all its varied forms, home and foreign. 
In the beginning of these enterprises, when 
helpers, all told, were too few, the Con- 
gregational churches uuited with other 
denominations. | 

Especially did this union éxist between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 
the work of Home Missions. But when 
the country grew older and more pros- 


-perous, and when rapid settlement was 


opening new fields to Christian effort, and 
each denomination was able to sustain 


‘its own work, and therefore desired to 


extend its own church order, both denom- 
inations entered upon plans of Home 
Missionary work of theirown. 


SEPAR\TE DENOMINATIONAL ACTION. 


The new departure dates, with us, 
from the Albany Convention, in 1852, in 
which were 463 messengers from Con- 
gregational Churches in seventeen States. 
The result was one more thorough organi- 
zation for Christian work, as a denomina- 
tion. The recommendations of the Con- 
vention were proposed to the churches 
throughout the country, and were 
responded to by them in a quick and 
hearty co-operation. Since that time the 
resources of the denomination have been 
concentrated upon its own work. As a 
consequence, it has grown with very 
great rapidity, and is growing still. 

IN ENGLAND,” PARI PASSU. 

Meanwhile the Congregationalists in 
England have vindicated their right to 
live. They have conquered the situation 
as against rank and prejudice and power, 
and their victory seems to be well nigh 
complete. Educational distinctions no 
longer exist against them, but all the 
opportunities of learning are freely open 
to them. In numbers, they have kept 
singularly even pace with Congregation- 
alism in Ameriva. While we have 3,620 
churches, they report 3,687. 
3,496 ministers, and they enroll 3,426. 
The number of membership in England 


and America is similarly equal, and | 


reaches in all very nearly 800,000, And 

so we stand, in two very equal branches, 

in the old world and in the new, trying 

to do the will of Christ, and to save men. 

We take pride in our past; we are ani- 

mated in the prospect of our future ! 
THINGS SETTLED. 


In the review of the past we see that 
some things, at least, are settled. It is 
surely settled that the individual church 
shall govern itself, answerable to none 
but Christ. It is settled, that in this 
government of itself, all the members 
have equal authority. And after the 
experiment of well nigh two centuries of 
more or less mingling of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, it is certainly settled, 
that there shall be separation of Church 
and State. 


We enroll 


| dential 


; THINGS NOT YET SETTLED. - 
But there are things remaining to be 


‘settled. . All the light that John Robin- 


son looked for, to break forth out of the 
Word of God, bas not yet appeared. 


FELLOWSHIP, 


' The very important matter of the 
extent and 
between the churches, remains largely 
to be settled. This includes the matter 
of councils, in which neighboring 
churches ask advice of each other in 
cases of difficulty, and ig the matter of 
ordaining : ministers, and settling or dis- 
missing pastors. More wisdom yet is 
needed to make the Congregational coun- 
cil equal to the responsibility that is often 
put upon it. It is one of its functions to 
guard the pulpit of our denomination. 
needs guarding. 

lere are, unfortunately, those who 
doubt or deny the fundamental beliefs in 
defence of which every one knows this 
pulpit has stood for centuries, and yet 
are willing to stand in it, and use it as 
their best opportunity for disseminating 
their own peculiar views. There should 
be more perfect protection against such. 
The world is wide, and there are plenty of 
platforms from which people are free to 
advocate whatever views they please. 
But the Congregational pulpit is not one of 
them and the fellowship of the chucches, 
acting through the council, should make 
sure that it is not so used. 


A REVISED CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


_ And this reminds us anew, of the need 

of a more modern and adequate expres- 
sion of our common faith, both for our 
own use, and the information of all. 
There is another out-working of church 
fellowship which is not settled. 


MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION. 


It is the way in which the churches 
shall organize for their extension, and for 
Missionary work. These churches now 
do this Missionary work under the forms 
of our great Missionary Societies. But 
their agency, though long tried and excel- 
lent, seems to be susceptible of improve- 
ment,and is always on trial. Local enter- 
prises are often needed to advance the 
interests of our churches. ‘‘ The Con- 
gregational Associates,” of this city, at 
whose invitation we meet this evening, 
is an example of this kind of enterprise. 
It is manifest to us all that the work 
they propose to do is vitally necessary. 
And it is equally manifest that, with- 
out them, it will mot be done. Their 
means ouzht to be immediately increased 
many fold, and their plans carried into 
effect. 

INTER-DENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


But there is another aspect of our de- 
nominational work that deserves careful 
attention. As churches, we stand re- 
lated, not only to one another, but to 
churches of other denominations. The 
members of all the various churches live 
neighbors, side by: side. The ministers 
associate in all common Christian under- 
takings, and exchange pulpits, one 
with another. We ought, surely, to 
learn in our work, as well as they in 
their, to have due and careful respect 
fer each other. Perhaps there is provi- 
discipline in this interblend- 
ing of denominations, intended to train us, 
in these later days, to a generous Chris- 
tian confidence in one another, and in the 
practical excellence of the golden rule! 
This confidence in one another, on the 
part of the Christian denominations, is, 
of itself, one of the most emphatic recom- 
mendations of our religion to the world. 
It needs to be seen, not only iv our home 
church-work, but in our Missions, Home 
and Foreign. Not only in our Home 
Missions, where the question of forming 
churches on ground where others exist, 
comes up, but also in our Foreign works 
‘where fields of service should never be 
selected without due regard to fields con- 
tiguous, previously occupied by others. 


LEARN FROM OTHERS. 

This other good ought also to come 
of our intermingling with Christians of 
other denominations. We should learn 
the secrets of their success in the work 
of saving men.. We may have excel- 
lencies, pussibly, in some things that others 
have not, and in which they may profit 
by us. We think we have. But we 
know that the success of some of them, 
at least, in winning souls to Christ, has 
been greater than ours. Can we not 
learn why, and by some means make our 
own work more fruitful? Can we not so 
get hints by which we can better adapt 
our methods to the needs of men? In 
fact, does not our own history teach us 
thot we are inclined to be too formal, and 
not enough flexible and sympathetic? If 
it is right to learn from our enemies, as 
the old Latin proverb has it, it surely is 
wise, in the highesi degree, to learn from 
our Christian brethren. | 

In looking carefully at the past, it 


seems as if there had been times when 


sincerely good people were not satisfied 
with the ministration of the gospel in our 
churches. And so other Christian de- 
nominations have sprung up around them, 
and have done the good which they 
would seem to have beenplanted on purpose 
todo. Congregational churches ought: 
never to lose their opportunities through 
any lack of wakefulness, flexibility of 
method, or quick sympathy .with the 
masses of the people. There is surely 
nothing, as we well know, in our polity 
to limit our usefalness, and as to doc- 
trines, those who have been most suc- 
cessful about us, have preached eub- 
stantially the same. There is no need of 
our failing to feed the multitudes with the 
bread of life. 

_ And now, with the” widest opportuni 

ties our denomination ever had, we 
face the future. The Living Word with 
which we began, is our equipment still. 
We have come safely on with it, through 
varying fortune, for three centuries, and 
we know that we can safely trust our- 
selves to it for the centuries to come. 

In this assurance we gird ourselves. 
anew for the broader work of the future, 
ard commit ourselves to the service of 
our Master. 


limitations of fellowship | 


| struction of Jerusalem. 


Literary. 


PropHetic INTERPRETATION. By P. 


G. Watson, Turnersville, Texas. Pub-. 
lishers: St. Louis Baptist Publishing 
Company, St. Louis. 


The prophetic portions of the Bible 


were for a long time neglected, but of- 


late there has been a great deal of awak- 
ening and renewed interest. A great deal 
bas been written, but as far as we have 
seen, there is not much sign of patient 
study and independent research. Most 
of the modern writers follow in the paths 
of their great predecessors, according to 
the theory they adopt. There are four 
schools of prophetic interpreters. The 
first confining all prophecies to the de- 
They can see 
even in the book of Revelation only 
an allusion to that awful event in the his- 
tory of the Jews. They think that the 
spirit of prophecy ended its work there, 
though its lessons extend through all 
ages. The second stretches the prophecy 
over all the ages of the world, and ex- 
pects to find in Daniel and Revelation a 
full history of all that is to be done among 
men until the end of time. To accom- 
plish this, they stretch time out of all 
proportion making, every day mentioned 
in prophecy to mean a year, and in like 
manner events are also stretched to in- 
clude whatever the writer's imagination 
may suggest. A third school confines 
prophecy to the church, and thinks that it 
includes no more of the history of the 


kingdoms of the earth than those points. 


at which they come into immediate con- 
tact. with the church, either to help or 
hurt -her. Neither do they think that 
prophecy gives a full history of the 
church: only a perspective stretch, in- 
dicating principles and leading events. 
The fourth schoo) maintains that most 
of the prophetic fulfillments. are yet fu- 
ture, and that every prophetic word 
must be literally fulfilled, however un- 
likely, or however great may be the ap- 
parent difficulties. 


Mr. Watson belongs to this school. 


When his book came to hand and we 


read on the title page ‘‘An Independent 
Exposition of many Important Proph- 
ecies,” we felt glad to meet one independ- 
ent thinker in his great and highly inter- 
esting field. 
able man, and a good scholar. He also 
seems to have boundless contidence in 
his own ability and the justness of his 
cause. He very properly rejects the 
year-day theory, and has a good disserta- 
tion on the time that Christ laid in the 
grave. Still, we were greatly disappoiut- 
ed'in the book. He expects Antichrist 
to be some individual king, living, sin- 
ning and dying in the literal temple, in 
the literal Jerusalem in Palestine. To 
effect his destruction he expects Christ to 
come in person, bodily and visibly, to the 
top of the Mount of Olives, and literally 
cleave it in the midst. To secure all 
this he gathers the twelve tribes of Israel 
back to Canaan, makes them buiid a 
temple which God the Father (not the 
Son) will accept as holy, and which: will 
be polluted the image or personal presence 
of Antichrist: So sure is he of this, that 
he says: ‘‘Mark the language well. It 
is the temple of God—of God the Father, 
but not of Christ. It is the restored 
Jewish temple, dedicated to the worship 
of God the Father oly.’’ (p 223.) Is 
not this a travesty of the words of Paul, 
2 Thess. ii: 4? Did Paul ever teach 
anything analogous tothis? Could any- 
one believe that these are the words of a 
Christian minister? Is not Christ God ? 


‘Did he not declare that He and the 
Father are one? Did not the Father say, 


‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased’? Did not Christ say, 
‘‘No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me”? Now that Christ has _ broken 
dewn the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles, is God the Father 
going to accept again and acknowledge 
as holy a temple with a Jewish priest- 
hooc and sacrifices? Would not such 
things be an insult to the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ, and therefore an abomin- 
ation to Gud the Father? Jesus told 
the woman of Samaria that henceforth 
neither Gerizim or Jerusalem would be 
exclusively holy for divine worship, but 
that God would notice true worshipers in 
any partof the earth. Paul taught that 
ceremonies, sacrifices and priesthoods 
were abolished by the death of Christ. 
What is this third temple for then ? Will 
men in whose heart God’s law is—men 
saved by the gospel—build a temple, or- 
ganize a priesthood, and offer sacrifices ? 
What for? Would atemple built and 
ceremonies instituted by unconverted 
Jews, hating and blaspheming Jesus 
Christ, be holy unto the Lord—be the 
temple of God the father? We want 
the attention of all Second Adveniists to 
these questions. Is not such a theory 
contrary to all the teachings of the 
New Testament? As Mr. Watson is so 
thoroughly committed to this theory, he 
seems to us utterly unfit asa guide to 
prophetic enquirers. Totalk of polluting 
such a temple is ridiculous, as it would 
be itself abomiable to God the Father, as 
a Mormon temple. 


We have another complaint against 
the book, that prophetic passages are in a 


violent and arbitary manner 


did not know what he was talking about 
when causing holy men to write them. 
The little horn in Dan. viii: 13, is torn 
from the third beast on which it grew, 
and the rough goat to which it natur- 
ally and literally belonged, and transport- 
ed thousands of years forward to make 
him the same as the Antichrist, and the 
fourth beast in Rev. xiii: 5, which is con- 
trary to all rules of interpretation and 
cyummon sense. His treatment of 
the fourth beast, the ten horns, the little 
horn, and eighth king in Revelation, is 
confusion itself. He does not seem to 
distinguish things that are quite distinct, 
but runs one thing into another to support 
a baseless theory. We are very sorry to 


axrested 
from the connection, as if the Holy Spirit 


The writer evidently is an | 


writer evidently expects a great deal o 
honor and profit; but when buoks are sent 


to us to be reviewed, we deem it our duty | 


to tell our readers exactly what they may 
expect if they buy such books. 


‘*A library of religions poetry.”’ A col- 
lection of the best poems of ail ages and 
tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff D.D., 
LL. D., and Arther Gilman, M.A. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York; for sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San Franciseo. 

To the lovers of good religious poetry 
this is an invaluable treasury. Here is 
a book of more than a thousand pages, 
full of the best thoughts of the best poets 
in all ages, edited with the greatest care 
by men well fitted for the work. It is 
wonderful huw much one man can plan 
and accomplish. Dr. Schaff deserves 
the thanks or all American Christians 
for his untiring efforts to enrich our lit- 
erature with religious books of such high 


‘merit and varied subjects—Church his- 


Exposition and religious poet- 
, &e. 

In this book we also have splendid 
portraits and a biographical sketch of a 
great number of the. leading poets. 
Though the book is sold by subscription, 
it is not got up as many are, for mere show. 
But both editors .and printers have stu- 
died how to give most thought and work 
for the money. As this is a collection of 
poetry is already well known to all 
readers, it would be useless to criticise 
the contents of the book. Suffice it to 
say, that.every taste can be here suited. 
One index contains the list of subjects. 
another a list of authors, and a third the 
the first line of every poem. Thus the 
reader can have a great deal of pleasure 
and profit with very little trouble. Mr. 
John W.:Mackie of San Francisco is 
canvassing some portions of Northern 
California. We heartily wish him suc- 
cess as the book will do good in families. 


~We have received a copy of Straub’s 
Chorus Book, which contains many very 
beautiful choruses—pieces suitable for 
choral associations. The type is large 
and clear; and the book should meet with 
a good sale. It contains 144 pages; 
price, fifty cents per copy; published by 
S. W. Straub, Chicago. | 


Death of ne Old Wife. 


She had lain all day in a stupor, 
breathing with heavily laden breath, but 
as the sun sank to rest in the far-off west- 
ern sky, and the red glow on the wall of 
the room faded into dense shadows, she 
awoke and called feebly to her aged part- 
ner who sat motionless by the bedside; he 
bent over his dying wife and took her 
wan, wrinkled hand in his. ‘‘ Is it 
night ?’’ she asked, in tiemulous tones, 
looking at him with eyes that saw not. 
‘¢ Yes,’’ he answered softly, ‘‘ it is grow- 
ing dark.’ ‘* Where are the children?” 
she queried; ‘‘ are they all in?” Poor 
old man! how could he answer her; the 
children who had slept for long years in 
the old church-yard—who had outlived 
childhood and borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and, growing old, had laid 
down the cross and gone to wear the 
crown before the old father and mother 
had finished their sojourn. ‘‘ The chil- 
dren are safe,’’ answered the old man, 
tremulously ; ‘‘don’t think of them, Janet, 
think of yourself; does the way seem 
dark ?’’ ‘‘ My trust is in Thee; let me 
never be confounded. What does it mat 
ter if the way is dark? I’d rather walk 
with God in the dark than walk alone in 
the light. I’d rather walk with Him by 
faith than walk alone by sight. John, 
where’s little Charley ?” she asked. Her 
mind was again in the past. The grave 
dust of twenty years had lain on Char- 
ley’s golden hair, but the mother had 
never forgotten him. The old man 
patted her cold hands—hands that had 
labored so hard that they were seamed 
and wrinkled and calloused with years of 
toil, and the wedding ring was worn to a 
mere thread of gold—and then he pressed 


his thin lips to them and cried. She had 


encouraged and strengthened him in every 
toil of life. Why, what a woman she 
had been! What a worker! 
leader in Israel! Always with the gift 
of prayer or service. They had stood at 
many a death-bed together—closed the 
eyes of loved ones, and then sat down 
with the Bible between them to read the 
promises. Now she was about to cross 
the dark river alone. And it was strange 
and sad to the old man, and the yellow- 
haired granddaughter left them, to hear 
her babble of walks in the woods, of 

athering May flowers aud strolling with 
Joka; of petty household cares that she 
had always put down with a strong, reso- 
lute hand, of wedding feasts and death- 


bed triumphs; and when at midnight she 


heard the bridegroom’s voice, and the old 
man, bending over her, cried pitifully, 
and the young granddaughter kissed her 
pale brow, there was a solemn joy in her 
voice as she spoke the names of her chil- 
dren, one by one, as if she saw them with 
immortal eyes, and with one glad smile 
put on immortality. They led the old 
man sobbing away, and when he saw her 
again the glad sun was shining, the air 
was jubilant with the song of birds, and 
she lay asleep on the couch under the 
north window where he had seen her so 
often lie down to rest, while waiting for 
the Sabbath bell. And she wore the 


‘same best black silk, and the string of 


gold beads about her thin neck and the 
folds of white tulle, only now the brooch 
with his miniature was wanting, and in 
its place was a white rose and a spray of 
cedar—she had loved cedar—she had 
loved to sing over her work: : 
‘Oh may I in His courts be seen, 
Like a young cedar, fresh and green.”’ 
But what a strange transformation was 


there! The wrinkles were gone. The traces 


of age, and pain, and weariness, were all 


smoothed out; the face had grown 


strangely young, and a placid smile was 
laid on the pale lips. The old man was 
awed by the likeness to the bride of his 
youth. He kissed the unresponsive lips, 


write thus of a book from which the | and said softly: ‘‘ You've found heaven 
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~ 


What a} 


first, Janet, but you’ll come for me soon. 
It’s our first parting in over seventy 
years, but it won’t be for long—it won't 
be for long.’’ And it was not. ,The 
winter snows have not fallen, and to-day 
would have been their diamond -wedding. 
We had planned much for it, and 1 won- 
der—I wonder—but no! Where they 
are there is neither marriage nor giving 
in marriage.—Selecied. 


A sermon in six lines: A penny makes 
more noise in the contribution-box than a 
$5 bill, and the man who gives the penny 
usually makes more noise than the giver 
of the bill when it comes tosay ‘‘amens’’ 
or voting on church managemeut.—Chris- 
tian at Work. 


H. C. PARSONS 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 


Job Printing neatly and prompily executed. 
Orders from the country faithfully execut>d. 


Particular Attention Paid to Friadng 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. 3 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

- Information regarding general. Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 
JOHN THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
3 Oakland, Cal. 


h CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
(; GOFPFEE HOUSE 
§ 2nd PREE READING ROOM. 


629 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Temperance people everywhere are invited to 
Visit us. 


Woman's Temperance Union 


o-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. OG Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


| Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


te Factory at THE PoTRERO. 


Readers of THe Pacrric will find it to their 
advantage to trade with 


CLUFF BROS., 


—THE— 
Largest Wholesale and Retail Gro- 
e@ers on the Pacific Coast. 


40 AND 42 SECOND ST., 

9 AND |! MONTGOMERY AVENUE, 
40 Fourth St., 

409 and 41! Montgomery Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
[ oct5-tf ] 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m | 


BAY CITY MARKET 
(1146 MARKET STREET. 
( Between’ Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, STROUSE & Co. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.0 


No. 4 Srxtu Sr. 
kstablished in S. for fifteen years 


15 Pine street, S. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—aXD— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
| Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 
Eagle Fuse Works 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 


Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 


Proof and Submarine. lyr 


1810. 


JOHN SKINKER, 


1881 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Fire Insurance Gompany. 
CAPITAL, - $1,250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT JAN. 1st, 1881 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash - 
$ 258,174 43 


Cash in hands of Agents and in 


course of Transmission....... 225,637 91 
Notes and Accrued Interest....... 25,933 03 
Real Estate UnencumberedF 641,175 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st 

Loans on Collateral Security...... 371,732 50 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Marke Val- 

Bank Stock, New Yark, Market 

Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value ~- 75,881 50 
Bank Stock, Albany & Montreal, 

State, City and Railrcad Bonds... 326,585 00 
United States Bonds. ............ 233,456 00 

$3,761.379 47 

SUMMARY. 

Reserve for Re-insurance......... 1,189,217 O1 
All Outstanding Claims ......... 144,224 76 
Net OvER ALL .......... 1,177,937 70 
SuRPLUS AS TO Poticy-HoLpERS... 2,427,937 70 


GEO. L. CHASE, - - President. 
C. B. WHITING, - £Secretary. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A. P. FLINT, - - Manager. 


The Best Winter Resort in 


the World. | 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 

from wind. and fogs, studded with magnificent 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate.’ 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” . 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 


and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 

Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 
No. 10 Third Street. 


arsons’ Purgative Pills make New Rich 
Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be 8 letter stamps. 

e avis e oston, Mi 
formerly Bangor, Me. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


Importing and jobbing 


Have recently moved into their new building 
26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of 


GROCERIES PROVISIONS 


And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES 


Adapted to Local Shipping and 
Foreign Trade. 


' 0 All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, 
and quality guaranteed. f23-lyr 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 


AND 


MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND. SUNDRIES. 
118 & 120 Market Street, : 


and ; 
15 & 17 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 7 
P. O. Box 2001. : 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 


[may18] 


and can obtain patents in less t:me than those 


remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we.make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBYAIN PATENT. 


We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. -. | . 


of the Money Order Div., and to oi€cials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address - 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO.., 


OpposiTE PatenT Orrice, WasHInaron, D 
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THER PACIFIC: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Yhe Ghildren’s Corner. 


Grandmamma’s Birthday. 


There are red young lips on a wrinkled cheek, 
Counting out grandmamma’s birthdays 
there, 
Eighty, the years that the kisses speak— 
And there’s a hand on the snowy hair. 


‘‘Why! grandmamma, really it seems to me 
I never, never should reach thé end; 

How awfully tired you must be 
To have had theeighty years to spend!”’ 


**So I have been thinking, my little son, 
The years seemed never so long before 

As when, in counting them one by one, 
Your lips touched lovingly at fourscore. 


‘‘But God has given me strength for all— 
All the way to the eightieth stair; 
I’m resting on it, ready to fall 
Softly asleep on the breast of Prayer.” 
—Selected. 


The Rescue. 


It was in the month of February, 1831, 
a bright moonlight night, and intensely 
cold, that the little brig I commanded 
lay quietly at her anchors inside of the 

ook. 

We had a hard time of- it, beating 
about for eleven days off this coast, with 
cutting northeasters blowing, and snow 
and sleet falling, for the most of that 
time. Forward, the vessel was thickly 
coated with ice, and it was hard work to 
Kiandle her, as the rigging and sails were 
stiff, and yielded only when the strength 
of the men was exerted to the utmost. 
When at length we made the port, all 
hands worn down and exhausted, we 
could not have held out two days longer 
without relief. 

 ** A bitter cold night, Mr. Larkin,” | 

said to my mate, as I tarried for a mo- 
ment on deck to finish my cigar. 

The worthy Down-Easter buttoned his 


‘ coat more tightly around him, looked up 


to the moon, and felt his red nose before 
he replied. ‘‘ It’s a whistle, captain, as 
we used to sayon the Kennebec. Noth- 
‘ing lives comfortable out of blankets in 
such a night as this.” 

‘* The tide is running out swift. and 
strong; it will be well to keep a sharp 
look-out for the floating ice, Mr. Larkin.’’ 

‘*Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the mate, and I 
went below. 

Two hours afterward, I was aroused 
from a sound sleep by the vigilant officer. 
_ ** Excuse me for disturbing you, cap- 
tain,’’ said Le, as he detected an expres- 
sion of vexation on my face; ‘‘ but I wish 

you would turn out, and come on deck as 
quick as possible.”’ 

what’s the 
kin ?”’ 

_ © Why, sir, I have been watching a 
cake of ice that swept by at a little 
distance a moment ago; I saw something 
black upon it—something that I thought 
moved—the moon’s under a cloud, and 
I could not see distinctly, but I really be- 
lieve there’s a child floating out to sea, 
in this freezing night, on that cakeof ice.’ ’ 

We were on deck before either spoke 
another word. ‘The mate pointed out, 
with no little difficulty, the cake of ice, 
floating off to leeward, and its white, 
glittering surface was broken by a_ black 
spot—-more I could not make out. 

. **Get me the glass, Mr. Larkin; the 
moon will be out of that cloud in a mo- 
ment, and then we can see distinctly.”’ 

I kept my eye upon the receding mass 
of ice, while the moon was slowly work- 
ing her way through a heavy bank of 
clouds. The mate stood by witha glass. 
W ken the full light fell at last upon the 
water with a brilliancy only known in our 
northern latitudes, I put the glass to my 
eye—cne glance was enough. 

‘* Forward, there! ” I shouted at the top 
of my voice, and with one bound I 
reached the main hatch, and began to 
clear away the little cutter which was 
stowed away in the ship’s yawl. 

Mr. Larkin bad received the glass 
from my hand, to take a look for himself. 
** My God!” he said in a whisper, as he 
set to work to aid me in getting out the 
boat——‘‘ my God, there are two children 
on that cake of ice! ” 

The men answered my hail, and 
walked lazily aft. In an incredibly short 
space of time we launched the cutter, 
into which Mr. Larkin and myself jumped, 
followed by the two men who took the 
oars.~I rigged the tiller, an@ the mate 
sat beside me in the steru’sheets. 

‘* Do you see that cake of ice with 
something black upon it, lads?” I cried; 
“‘put me along-side of that, and I’ll giye 
you a bottle of rum each to-night, and a 
month’s extra wages when you are paid 


matter, Mr. Lar- 


off 


The men bent to their oars, but their 
strokes were uneven and feeble. They 
strere used up by the hard duty of the 
wreceding fortnight, and though they did 
pheir best, the boat mauve little more way 
than the tide. This was a long chase, 
and Mr. Larkin, who was suffering as he 
saw how little we ga ed, cried out— 
‘Pull, lads; I’ll double the Captain’s 
prize; two bottles of rum, and two 
months’ pay; pull, lads, for the love of 
God, puil!” 

A convulsive effort at the oars told 
how willing the men were to obey, but 

- the strength of the strong men was gone. 
One of the poor fellows washed us twice 
in recovering his oar, and then gave out; 
the other was nearly as far gone.~ Mr. 
Larkin sprang forward and seized the oar. 

‘*Lie down in the bottom of the boat,”’ 
said he to the man; ‘‘and, Captain, take 
the other oar; we must row for our- 
selves,” | 


‘I took the second man’s place; Larkin 
had stripped to his Guernsey shirt, and 


as.he pulled the bow, I waited for the 


signal stroke. It came gently, but firm; 
and the next ‘moment we were pulling a 
long, steady stroke, gradually increasing 
in rapidity until the wood seemed to 
smoke in the oar-locks. We kept time, 
each by the long, deep breathing of the 
other. Such a pull! We bent forward 
until our faces almost touched our knees, 
and then, throwing all our strength into 
the backward movement, drew on the 


‘oar until every. inch of the space covered 


| sea into fury, and lets loose the tempest, 


| and I did venture to ask him to let metake 


‘last night, so it’s at your service, and 


by the sweep had been gained. At every 
stroke the boat shot ahead like an arrow 
discharged from a bow. Thus we worked 
at the oars for fifteen minutes; it seemed 
to me as many hours. The sweat rolled 
off me in great drops, and I was en-. 
veloped in steam generated from my own 
body. | 

*‘Are we almost’ up to it, Mr. Lar- 
kin ?” I gasped out. : - 

Almost, Captain—don’t give up; for 
the love of our dear little ones at home, 
don’t give up, Captain!” 

The oars flashed as the, blades turned 
up to the moonlight. The men who 
plied them were fathers, and had fath- 
ers’ hearts; the strength which nerved 
them at that moment was more than hu- 
man. 

_ Suddenly Mr. Larkin stopped pulling, 
and my heart for a moment ceased its 
beating; for the terrible thought that he 
had given out crossed my mind. But I 
was quickly reassured by his voice. 
‘‘Gently, Captain, gently—a stroke or 
two more—there, that will do;” and the 
next moment the boat’s side came in con- 
tact with something, and Larkin sprang 
from,the boat with his heavy feet upon 
the ice. I started up, and, calling upon 
the men to make fast the boat to the ice, 
followed. 

We ran to the dark spot in the center 
of the mass, and found two little boys, 
the head of the smaller nestling in the 
bosom of the larger; both were fast 
asleep! The lethargy, which would 
have been fatal but for the timely rescue, 
had overcome them. Mr. Larkin grasped 
one of the lads, cut off his shoes, tore 
off his jacket, and then loosing his own 
garments to the skin, he placed the cold 
child in contact with his own warm body, 
carefully wrapping over him his great 
coat, which he procured from the boat. 
I did the same with the other child; and 
we then returned to the boat, and the 
men, partially recovered, pulled slowly 
back. 

The children, as we learned when we 
subsequently had the delight of restoring 
them to their parents, were playing on 
the ice, and ventured on the cake, which 
had jammed into the bend of the river 
ten miles above New York. A move- 
ment of the tide set tbe ice in motion, 
and the little fellows were borne away on 
that cold night, and would inevitably 
have perished but for Mr. Larkin’s es- 
pying them as the ice was sweeping out 
to sea. | 

‘‘How do you feel?’ I said to the 
mate, the morning after this adventure. 

‘*A little stiff in the arms, Captain,’’ 
the noble fellow replied, while the big 
tears of grateful happiness gushed from 
his eyes—‘‘a little stiff in the arms, Cap- 
tain, but very easy here,’ and he laid 
his hand on his manly heart. My quaint, 
brave. Down-Easter! He who lashes the 


will care for thee! The storm may rage 
without, but in thy bosom peace and sun- 
shine abide always. 


Fromisin 2. 


*‘How obliging Kd. Dayton is,” said 
Martin Wells to Will Buchanan one day 
when they left the school-house together. 
‘‘He says he will lend me any book he 
has, and he has so many nice ones. He 
promised to bring me ‘Carlina’ to-mor- 
row. I never could. finish it, because I 
didn’t get the magazine.”’ 

 **Oh yes, he’s very good about making 
promises!” said Will dryly. 

**And he said he’d get mea ticket to 
the Mercantile, or speak to his father— 
he’s one of the managers. There’s some 
arrangement by which they give tickets 
to a certain number of boys. Wasn’t it 
kind of him ?’’ 

Martin was a stranger in a strange 
place, with little money to spend, and 
Ed. Dayton’s pleasant words and oblig- 
ing offers had made a strong impression 
upon a mind naturally sensitive and 
grateful. | 

“Oh, certainly very kind of him,” 
said. Will, who knew pretty well the na- 
ture of Ed. Dayton’s promises, but would 
not prejudice a stranger against a school- 
mate. 

**So different from John Fitz Adam,’’ 
continued Martin, ‘‘I wanted so tosee ‘ At- 
kinson’s Siberia,’ and I knew he had it, 


it this week, and all he said was he 
‘couldn’t promise.’ It’s the first time I 
ever asked a favor of any one in this 
school,’’ said Martin proudly, ‘‘I guess it 
will be the last.” 2 
_ not like John to be stingy,” said 
Will--and then the boys parted. 

The next morning Ed. Dayton. had 

forgotten to bring ‘‘Carlina,’’ and then 
when Martin, two days after, ventured to 
remind him of his promise, he said that 
the book was his sister’s, and that she 
@idn’t like to lend her books. 
- Seeing the state of the case, Martin 
said nothing about the library ticket, of 
which he heard nothing more, to his 
very great disappointment, for he dearly 
loved books. | 

He was going home Friday night, feel- 
ing rather tired, homesick and lonesome, 
when John Fitz Adam came running af- 
ter him with a book in his hand. ‘‘Here’s 
Atkinson,’’ he said, out of breath, ‘‘I. 
couldn't promise it the other day, because 
I didn’t know whether father wanted to 
send it away to grandma or not, and it 
was lent to my cousins, but it came home 


keep it as long as you like.” 

“Qh, thankyou!” said Martin, bright- 
ening, and regretting his hasty judg- 
ment of John, ‘‘I’m sure you are very 
good,” and then the boys parted, and 
presently Martin was joined by Ed. Day- 
ton. | 

*T think Fitz Adam is a regular mean 
fellow,’’ said Ed. ‘‘I just asked him this 
morning to look out some references for 
me in: some beoks I know he has at 
home, and he wouldn’t promise to do it, 
because he said he thought his father 
wanted him this evening. I'd like tosee 


they enter a church. 
ple object to foreign missions because 


the time when J couldn’t promise to 
oblige a friend.” | 


| and Powell streets. 


| ‘And I’d like to see the time when] 


you’d keep your promise,” thought Mar- 
tin. ‘‘If people always keep their 
promises, they are geaerally rather care- 
ful how they make engagements. It 
don’t cost any one much to promise, who 
never performs.” —Child’s World. 


Excuses. 


_ Certain peeple give as their reason for 
not attending the weekly prayer-meeting 
that the singing is bad. Such discords, 
such dragging, combined with the badly- 
toned instrument, grate on the nervous 
system. ‘Such sounds they cannot en- 
dure; therefcre they stay away. | 
There are o.hers who complain of the 
prayers and remarks being made only to 
fill up the hour. A few deacons feel a 
special duty about having no ‘‘long, si- 
lent spells;’’ and without any particular 
inspiration, and sometimes. with scarcity 
of ideas, arise and manage to make pro- 
longed remarks and still longer prayers, | 
thus avoiding the above mentioned 
‘‘spells.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said a lady, ‘‘you 
don’t catch me there again to listen to 
such prosy stuff.” 
There are still others who cannot at- 

tend the Sabbath service because a col- 


lection is always taken up and the ser- 


mons are too long. Their argument is, 


if the gospelis free they don’t want a con- 


tribution box thrust at them every time 
These same peo-_ 


there are so many ! eathen at home. It 


is perfect folly, they say, to send teachers 
and the gospel abroad, when at our very 


doors are hundreds and thousands need- 


ing instruction and help. 


Two young ladies sat one day in their 
parlor busily sewing. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, A. suddenly said to C., 
what are you living for?’’ C. hesi- 
tated, thought some minutes, and finally 
answered, ‘‘I do not know.”’ She was a 
Christian and actively engaged in Chris- 
tian work, but as she afterward ac- 
knowledged, had been at work without 
any particular aim except to take up va- 
rious labors as they happened to come 
along. Now, isnot this true of many 
Christian people? They want to see 
God’s work go on. They have a high 
standard of how it should be done, but 
never stop to think they are individually. 


‘responsible for certain portions of it. 


Suppose the people who cannot attend 
prayer-meeting because the singing is bad, 
should make it their portion to improve 
the music! Instead of criticising and 
staying away, they should regularly at- 
tend the meetings, and if they can’t sing, 
bring some one who can. Let them get 
all the singers together a few times for 
rehearsal, and it will not take very long 


to make a change. 


Let the other class who do not enjoy 
the deacons’ talk, do some of the talking 
themselves.. Perhaps the remarks would 
be more pointed and brief. Let them 
bring to the meeting a spirit of consecra- 
tion and an earnest desire to make it bet- 
ter. Let this be their share of God’s 
work, to which they bring all the zeal 
and energy hitherto used in criticising 
and fault-finding. It is needless to hint 
at the results. And oh, how God’s 
kingdom would be built up if every one 
objecting to foreign missions because of 
the home needs would earnestly take 
hold of the home work. Their very. 
words show their consciousness of the 
need of laborers here. 

Christian people, ft is time to put on 
the whole armor of Christ, and be at 
work! But do not work aimlessly. Do 


| not stop to find excuses for this and that, 


but set your minds on some special field 
and begin your labors with vigor and 
perseverance worthy of Him whom ye 


call Lord and Master. That was a grand | 


lesson recently taught in this city by a 
Scotch divine, in which he tried to impress 
on his hearers the necessity of working 
for God as one would who expected to 
raise the dead. 

People possess gifts differing one from 
another, and are held responsible only for 
such as they have. The orchestra is 
perfect only when each instrument plays 
its part in harmony with all the other 
parts. So inthe kingdom of God’s work, 
every man has bis share of the gres 
whole to do. Let him then be about ir, 
aiming not only to be in harmony with all 
the other performers, but to do his part 
as befits one claiming to be a follower of 
Christ.— Advance. 


ALBERT G. NYE, 


1033 Market St., San Francisco, 
Has in stock for 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


MATERIALS FOR OIL PAINTING, WATER 
COLOR PAINTING, WAX WORK, 
. DRAWING AND 


Artists’ Materials 


Of every Description. 
PICTURES oF 
Alpine Flowers and Foreign Scenery. 
- In Water Colors, for 


ARTISTS’ STUDIES AND COPIES. 
The finest ever seen in this city. — 
FROM THE STUDIOS OF 
CELEBRATED FOREICN ARTISTS 
Among them are 
MESDAMES VOUGA, REMY, HEGG, AND 
| JULIUS HOEPPNER. 
Birthday, Christmas and New Years 
Cards in great Variety. 
Pictures framed to order as usual. 
SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, du- 


$1,500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 


rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to } 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
REMEDIES IN THE WORLD FOR 
THE CURE OF | 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, and 

Every affection of the ‘ 


THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


including | 


CONSUMPTION. 


A WELL-KNOWN PHYSICIAN WRITES: 


** Tt does not dry up a cough, and leave the cause 
behind, as is the case with most preparations, but 
loosens it, cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of complaint.” 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED by articles bear- 
ing similar names. Be sure you get 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


with the signature of ‘I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 
50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Bos- 

don, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers generally, 


| yy | 


| 


RAILWAY. 


THE 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! — 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West / 
The SHORT, SURE andSAFE route between | 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 

ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same. 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the © 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 
Council Bluffs and Chicago 

: Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Dining Cars ° 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommo- 
dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 
‘ All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 


94 V. P. & Gen’i Mang’r, Chicago. 


W. H. Stennett, G. P. A., Chicago. 
J. MEREDITH Davies, Gen’! Ag’t, 8. F. 


Weed & Kingwell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS. WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Opposite Minna 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc 
Metal Castings, - 


Church and Steamboat Belis 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc.. 

0S" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


WSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 
and Academies, etc. Price List and cir 
sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


MYE 
BUY 


Church, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toped, low-priced, warrant} 
Catalogue with 1500testimenials, prices, ete., ecnt irce, 


=LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. FP. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
‘Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 


ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper. $3.20 a year,showsthe Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patentsfree. — 


— 


PENSIONS. 


ARE PAID every soldier disabled by accident 
or REPAID A WOUND of any kind, loss of 
finger, toe or eye, RUPTURE, if but slight; 
diseases of Lungs or Varicose Veins give a 
pension. Under.new law thousands are en- 
titled to an increase of pension. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
ension and Boun ets. ress . 
Claim Agents, 


f23-lyr 


A 
P. H. Fitzgeral Co 


Baltimore, Md. 


Patents obtained through us are noticed in the SCI- } 


d 
In . Banking Co. 
of 


The California Furniture 


FURNITURE 


220-226 Bush street, 


HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


Also, BOYS’ 


IRA L. RANKIN. 


and Babbitt | 


WORTH 


BOOTS 


AND 


SHOES 


Just Received! 


OF 


— 


FULLS LINE LADIE’, GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Common Sense Shoes. 


ALSO, THE ELEGANT 


Spanish Arch French Kid Boote. 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 


Custom Work is Our Specialty. 
g<a='Send for Our System of Self-Mensurement and Price List. 


Ladies’ French Kid Boots, Gentlemen's French Ties, to Order, $5. 


AST’ 


Coiner Market and-Duvont Streets, Sen Frerciscodl | 


IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 | 


A. L. BRAYTON 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & 60. 


| STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of) Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 


chinery and Proces+es for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 


Improved Construction. Having built nearly every succes sful working Furnace on the Coast we 
are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 


HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. iad 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 


Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridiz- 


ng Furnace made. Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 
Parties wauting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circu Ja 


for Consumption, ned 


A NEW EATM Bronchitis, Catarr 
i he, Debility, Neuralgia, Kheumetism. 
ic Nervous Disor ders 


n the great nervous and organic centres, 
EECTED REMARKABLE CURES, which aro 
EN. us: D BY Rt. Rev. John 

on. Wm. D. Kelley, T. 8. Arth 


SED: “ We have the most 
f high character 


is treatment.”— Boston Journal of Commerce. 


TREATMENT contains two months’ 


ap an 
Com d Oxygen, giving the of this new 
cured rit for it. 


Y & PALEN 
ALATION. ‘ind Philadelphia, Pe 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 
SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPOR'TERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMSERS’ STOCK, | 
: Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


| AMERICAN TACK CO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXLES. 


& 408 MARKETST.,S. F. 
COLORED FASHION PLATE trom PARIS. 


' WEW-YEAR’S PRESENT for a LADY. Departments upon the TOILET, the NURSERY, the FAMILY 
DOCTOR, and HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. Profusely illustrated, and full of the best Stories, | 
Sketches, Poems, and Miscellany. PRICE REDUCED—$2.50 per year; six months, $1.25; 


The first and fullest of all the Fashion 
Magazines. Cut Paper Patterns and a 


Tilustrates 
to any minister or S. 8. Superintendent. Do not fail 
with it. Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, 


s@ Mention this paper..ce 


{[cec 4 t] 


Twenty Numbersin All! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


another HUN- 
Path 


Readings: Recitations: 


No 20 iu now rendy. This number is uniform with the Series. and contains 
Oratory 


u c ce cts. Mailed free. y Booksellers. Eve ‘ - 
ber of a Evocutn who wants somet fig new to recite.should ect the le Set: tub ra Full List of Con- 
tents ree. . P. GARRETT ‘CO., 708 Chestaut Street, 


ade! phia, 


‘ best adapted for all | (BASEMENT) 
~| ing from a vitiated state of the blood. ‘They y 
alterative qualities of This is the plece for lad‘es and. genth men to 
nature, as swellings of theglands, loss of | obtain a H@me Lunch. Cocking by ladies, 
ond I artofemales, { prder the yerecnal +upeivisicn of tLe proprie- 
he trees. Pest five (5) cent kc use cn the Pacifie 
daily prescribed by the best p Coast. 
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[Wepnespay, Jan. 4, 1882. 


Ghe Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday,: Jan. 4, 1882. 


All letters om business should be addressed t 
Tue Pactric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco; Postoffice box 2348. 


$87,809.70 is the amount now 
collected on the $100,000 subscription for 


our Seminary. Brethren who have kindly 
consented to collect in their respective 
churches are requested to make returns 
as ‘soon as Monday next, if possible, 
in order to the statement which 
ought to be made out, and the plans for 
investment that ought to be matured at 
the meeting of the Board of Trustees on 


Tuesday. Address Rev. W. C. Pond, 


940 Capp Street, San Francisco. 


_ The old year died calmly. The new 
came in without a storm; but the day 
brought no visible sun. It was cold, 
damp and cheerless without. A friend 
writing from the interior of the State says 
that they have had only ten hours of sun- 
shine the last ten days. We have been 
more favored along the coast, but even 
we feel neglected, meteorologically. But 
the year has begun, and we have cele- 
brated the advent of it in the usual ways, 
and with the average enthusiasm. The 
auspices are good, and the omens happy, 
on the whole. Our people are hopeful 
and moderately prosperous. The outlook 
for our industries is encouraging, and 
there is a tendency to put forth action in 
new fields ofendeavor. Our social condi- 
tion has not been better in several years. 
Ourschools, public and private, are very 
flourishing. Our institutions for the 
higher education are receiving tokens of 
confidence and approval, new in their 
history. Our religious condition has not 
in it the stirring forces of a year ago; but 
it is not without them, nor has it lost all 
the impulses of the lapsed months. We 
have some shakles to shake off, but our 
chief endeavor lies in a new girding of 
our persons, a fresh stirring up of our 
powers, a reconsecration of ourselves, 
and a tightening of our grip upon the 
forces unseen. | 


With the new year THE Paciric sends 
all its readers its greetings. These are 
neither few nor small. It has dealt in 
them so long that it can afford to deal in 
them largely. It has been smiling these 
thirty years, and knows by this time how 


_ to smile with a meaning in the smile— 


a meaning which the smile of a stripling 
can neither carry norconvey. With such 
asmile this number comes; requesting 
pardon for all past defects; seeking rec- 
ognition of present merits; desiring co- 
operation in its difficult work; praying 
for prompt payment of dues; invoking a 
persistent work in extending its circula- 
tion; imploring all ministers of the Gos- 
pel to aid it with tongue and pen; ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of all sacred 
circles; asking for a table in every Chris- 
tian home; inquiring for a place in every 
reading-room, library and house of enter- 
tainment; pledging itself to be helpful to 
every one who will be faithful to it; and 


promising to do more than any other pa- 


per can with the same limited resources. 
Changes may come with the months, but 
no changes for the worse at present im- 
pend. Most-things and persons continue 
as they were in respect to it. And so, 


without any ado, the conductors of Tu 


Paciric commit themselves to the favor 
of God an to the good will of the Chris- 
tian public. 


The past year has been noted for its 
railway buildings, both as accomplished 
and projected. One is bewildered who 
tries to keep abreast with this kind of 
development. This very week, the 


- Southern Pacific of this State connects 


itself with St. Louis by three different 
routes, beyond New Mexice. This line 
also makes connection with another 
road which will land passengers in Louis- 
lana, and ere long at New Orleans. Our 
pioneers had visions of what they might 
live to see, but few of them dreamed of 


- more than a road or two across the Con- 


tinent in their life-time. Now, the pros- 
pect is, that five or six roads will be in 
operation while hnndreds of them yet live; 
and their amazement is equalled only 
by their pleasure at what they behold. 
They would be wanting in a proper sense 
of gratitude, if they did not recognize 
the good hand of God in all this, and if 
they did not appreciate. the men raised 
up to accomplish these vast achievements. 


A rather unexpected decision was made 
in one of our courts the other day, to this 
purport: that it was no libel to charge a 
newspaper with having sold its influence, 
or the use of its columns, or its advocacy, 
to any public cause, corporation, party, or 
person; and that it was legitimate for any 
paper, as a regular branch of its business, 
to accept offers for its support from any 
parties who were not themselves engaged 


in any illegal pursuits. This may be 
good news for such papers as aim chiefly 
to make money, and have no scruples to 

keep, or principles to stand by, of their 
own. But the question is worth consider- 


pers is worth, as a matter of fact, as have 
no principles, or even prejudices, of their 
own to maintain, and which are likely to 
go where the most money is promised. 


In the unprecedented state of things 
which exists in Utah, it has been proposed 
(and we hope the proposition will go into 
effect) to govern Utah for a time as the 
District of Columbia is governed, by a 
board of Commissioners, appointed by 
the President and Senate. It will be fitting, 
also, to debar all polygamists from every 
office of honor, trust and emolument, and 
in every other way to treat them as felons, 
upon external proof of their living in 
polygamy. The pleathat polygamy is a 
part of their religion is a pretense. It is 
rather a vile wen and excrescence that has 
grown upon it. Mormonism lived-and 
grows in other places without polygamy. 
Destroy polygamy, and the probability is 
that Mormonism will live on quite long 
enough. Let it be deemed, then, as only 


} an unworthy pretense, that polygamy is 


an essential part of the Mormon religion, 
or that it will wrong that religion to 
destroy polygamy. 


We are sorry to hear that the weather 
is so very fine in the southern part of the 
State, or rather, that there has been so 
little rain, and that the prospect of an 
average rain-fall during the season is so 
slender. Privately, ever since October, 
the little weather-wisdom which our 32 
years have brought, has turned in the 
direction of a warning, to expect a season 
with a rain-fall below the average. Few 
specific reasons for this expectation can 
be given. They are ‘‘in the air,” and 
in the circumstances, and in the likeness 
of our last autumn toaparticular autumn 
of the past, almost every day of which 
we have special reasons for remembering. 
There is time enough, of course, for pour- 
ing rains and freshets; but the signs are 
not at all portentous of such occurrences 
this winter, but rather the contrary. We 
shall do well to make the most of all the 
rainy days as they come, and be grate- 
ful for them, and to hope that they may 
be numerous enough, and at such inter- 
vals, as to suffice for all imperious needs. 


The Evangelistic Meeting s at Sacra- 
mento. 


Epirors or THe Paciric:—On Mon- 
day, Dec. 26th, Mr. M. L. Hallenbeck 
arrived in Sacramento, and was _ present 
in the Congregational church at the 
meeting led by Major Whitile and Mr. 
McGranahan, but took no part. The 
church was but partially filled, as the 
evening was unpleasant. The preaching 
was of the same direct, earnest charac- 
ter as that of the preceding week. The 
text was in Gal. i: 4, ‘‘Who gave him- 
self for our sins ?”’ 

TUESDAY. 


The afternoon Bible-reading was at 
the 6th-street M. E. church. After 
Major Whittle had finished, he gave an 
opportunity for requests for prayer, and 
}a number responded. In the evening a 
very large congregation assembled to 
hear Mr. Hallenbeck give his experience. 
In an address of three-quarters of an 
hour he gave the sad and touching ex- 
perience of earlier life; a narrative which 
has become familiar to multitudes in 
San Francisco and Oakland. His, cer- 
tainly, is a wonderful testimony to the 
power of Christ to save, and serves to 
encourage Christian effort in behalf of 
inebriates. There were many tearful 
eyes as he proceeded, and in later meet- 
ings it appeared that his words were not 
lost upon some who heard him. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Hallen- 
beck, accompanied by Mr. MeGrenahan, 
conducted a meeting for men in the lec- 
ture-room. Major Whittle held a ladies’ 
meeting in the large room. New cases 
of interest and of conversion appeared. 
The apathy on the part of Christians, re- 
ferred to last week, begins to give place 
to a desire for a general revival. Christ- 
mas is past, and more of the business 
men begin to appear in the meetings. A 
number of laymen gathered around Major 
Whittle and besought him to remain 
another week or two, but he will not en- 
tertain the proposition, The pastors send 
to San Francisco asking that the Commit- 
tee there may consent to postpone the 
commencement of the meetings there. 
They cordially ,assent, but still the evan- 

elists continue to announce that Thurs- 
day will be their last day in Sacramento. 


WEDNESDAY. 


At the Bible reading Major Whittle 
spoke concerning Noah, who found grace 
in the sight of God and of Christ, ‘‘fuall 
of grace and truth.” After the meeting, 
the paster again urged Major Whittle to 
reconsider his decision, and in view of 
their deep feeling in the matter, and tbe 
evident increase of interest in the city, 
he said he would put out Gideon’s fleece 
that evening and if, after the meeting, it 
was wet, he would remain. 

The evening meeting was better than any 
that had precedea it. As a prelude to it 
28 young men had met in the lecture 
room and banded themselves together 
for Christian work in the city. - The 
church was well filled. About one Kun- 
dred and fifty men gethered in the’ sec- 
ond meeting. A larze number of ladies 
remained in the room above. Among 
the men many testified for Christ. 


About twenty arose for prayer, and most 


ing, how much the advocacy of such pa- | 


of them remained for- conversation. -In 
the wonen’s meeting fifteen came forward 
for prayer, and Major Whittle reasoned 
with them out of the Scripture. God’s 
Spirit made His presence felt in many 
hearts. The fleece was wet.. 


THURSDAY. 


At the Bible reading there was an in- 
creased attendance, and at its close, the 
ladies remained to hear from Mr. Hallen- 


beck some suggestions in regard to 


Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance work. 
A committee from the various churches 
was appointed to take early action in re- 
gard to holding gospel temperance ser- 
vices in the vicinity of the saloons. 

At the evening service the Congrega- 
tional church was crowded. Major Whit- 
tle announced that the interest was deep- 


ening among Christians and the uncon- |° 


verted, and that the evangelists would 
remain another week. Then, with deep 
feeling, he referred to Mr. and Mrs. P. P. 
Bliss, who had been his. fellow-laborers 
for several years. This evening was the 
fifth anniversary of their death in the 
fearful railroad disaster at Ashtabula. 
The last song he ever heard them sing 
was ‘‘ Waiting and Watching for Me.” 
At his request, Mr. and Mrs. McGrana- 
han sang the song with voices that at 
times were tremulous with emotion, and 
as the song was ended Major Whittle 
offered an earnest prayer that God would 
bless the songs of Mr. Bliss to many 


‘souls, and would lead the orphan chil- 


dren into the service of their parents’ 
Saviour. He then preached. a sermon 
of great power, from the single word 
‘‘Come.’’ In the men’s meeting that 
followed over two hundred were present. 
New cases of interest appeared. One 
fine appearing gentleman, with snowy 
beard, said that he had long lived with- 
out Christ, but that he had said to his 
wife that they must leave everything 
and go to Sacramento to attend these 
meetings. It was difficult for them to 
do it, but they came, and Christ had 
met them, and with tears falling fast he 
said that he was glad fo testify to the 
love of Christ. Another, a young man, 
asked for prayers, and in personal con- 
versation afterward it appeared that he 
had been rescued from a life of intem- 
perance a year ago, and that now the 
words of the evangelist reached his 
heart. ‘‘Have you found Christ ?’’ he 
was asked. ‘‘No; Christ has found me 
here to-night.” 
FRIDAY. 


The meetings were held without abate- 
ment of interest, but as your correspon- 
dent leaves Sacramento, he can report 
no details. The committee of ladies has 
rented a vacant store on Fourth street, 
between J and K; and, under the lead 
of Mr. Hallenbeck, the ladies will hold 
gospel temperance meetings there daily 
for the present, making special efforts to 
secure attendance from _Ahe frequenters 
of saloons. San Francisco can afford to 
wait for the coming of the evangelists, 
if through their delay, they are instru- 
mental in blessing the capital of our 
great State. But while San Francisco 
waits, let her pray for Sacramento. 
| E. JeEwert. 


Another correspondent writes: 


FRIDAY EVENING 
The text was ‘‘ Behold, He hath opened 
my eyes.’’ Jt was a grand sermon, and 
enthusiastic after-meetings followed. Af- 
terwards Mr. Hallenbeck organized a so- 
ciety for women’s gospel temperance work. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The women met in the old dining room of 
St. George Building—the room selected 
for the gospel temperance meetings. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


A watch-meeting was held, lasting from 
eight until twelve, conducted by Major 
W hittle. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

A children’s meeting was held in the 
Congregational church. There were about 
five hundred children present, and at least 
two hundred and fifty (250) expressed 4 
desire to become Christians. In the even- 
ing there were two churches open—the 
Methodist, for men only, conducted by 
Mr. Hallenbeck; and the Congregational, 
for all classes, led by Major Whittle. 
The latter place was so crowded that hun- 
dreds had to leave. The meetings are of 
great spiritual power, and daily some 


eight or ten express a purpose to begin a 


Christian life. J. W. 


Creation or Evolu tion; God or Atheism. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE HERE AND 
HEREAFTER. 


” BY REV. R. G.. JONES, D. D. 


Which shall we choose? We cannot 
hold both at one and the same. time. 
Many good men and great thinkers have 
tried to show that they could accept the 
doctrine of Evolution, and believe at the 
same time in the existence of God, the 
Creator, Preserver and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. They say there can be no Evolu- 
tion without involution, But Darwin’s 
evolution leaves nothing for God to do 
but the one simple act of giving life to 
the first creature however small and in- 
significant. Evolution did all the rest. 
Darwin allowed that God originated life. 
Development, natural selection, survival 
of the fittest, account for all the rest, 
even bringing forth man as he exists now. 
Thus God is laid aside altogether; there 
is nothing for him to do; no room for him 
to interfere in these countless millions of 
years since the first creation of the primi- 
tive animal. | 

Evolutionists are not willing to allow 
even the first creative act, or have any 
God at all, for Haeckel maintains that 
the primitive animal, from which all 
others developed, rose. ‘‘by spon.aneous 

neration out of inorganic matter.” 

Thus, they have taken away my God, 
and I know uot where they have laid 
him. The Universe has no more room 
for or need of God. Why should it have 
a God, seeing evolution is all-sufficient ? 
If : Darwin is correct, then why not 


Haeckel? He is the more consistent of. 


the two. 


How silly, then, the efforts to try and 
interpret the facts and statements of the 
Bible—to try and harmonize them with 
the teachings of Darwin. He naturally 
paves the way for Haeckel, and he lands 
us in hopeless, blank Atheism. 

Why should Christians show such 
readiness to try and harmonize the facts 
of the Bible with the theories of science? 
Why not test those theories first, and 
find out whether they are true or false? 
Scientific men are not so harmonious 
among themselves as to give us the ut- 
most assurance they have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Mr. Denton holds_to spontaneous genera- 
tion, which Huxley says is astoundingly 
improbable, and devoid of a shred of sci- 
entific support. 

Darwin and Huxley believe in ‘‘ evo- 
lution by a long succession of transmitted 
variation.” Professor Owen rejects this 
in favor of creation by some Jaw not yet 
discovered. Sir W. Thompson holds 
that the earth is built of meteoric duat, 
and life was transmitted to it on a meteor 
from some other planet. : 

Had we not better give these gentle- 
men time to agree among themselves be- 
fore we give up the Bible, or even try to 
modify its teachings to harmonize with 
their unharmonious teachings? We 
were led to make these remarks after 
reading closely, and with a great deal of 
pleasure, a book, entitled ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of Life, Here and Hereafter,” by 
Wilford Hall, New York. 

Some years ago we read Darwin’s 
‘works, and remarked to a friend that 
we never met a book so weak in argu- 
ment and so full of contradictions, and 
were surprised that it should have made 
such a sensation in the world. But we 
had no idea that there was so much 
truth in that opinion until we accom- 
panied Mr. Hall through his pages 
again. He has undertaken not only to 

review, but to answer and demolish, the 
arguments of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Helmholtz, Haeckel and Meyer. He 
does this work with a will, not leaving 
one stone upon another without tearing it 
down, and thus demolishing the whole 
building of Evolution. : 

To show the necessity of his work, he 
reviews several modern Christian Theists, 
such as Dr. McCosh, Rev. J. Cook an 
“Prof. Asa Gray, and: shows that they 
bave delivered themselves entirely into 
the hands of the enemy, leaving them- 
selves no ground to stand upon to argue 
against the most extreme conclusions of 
Atheists. We hope Dr. McCosh will 
be able to extricate himself from the 
predicament he is shown to be in on 
page 24, trying to prove that Haeckel is 
a Christian Theist, while he himself pro- 
tests that he is a downright Atheist, and 
that his aim is to teach that. 

Our author says: ‘‘All the overtures 
thus far have come voluntarily from the 
advocates of religion,” This is a burn- 
ing shame, and it is time to change our 
tactics, and swear by Him that liveth 
forever and ever that temporizing com- 
promises with so-called science have come 
toanend. As far as he is concerned he 
has kept his word, for he at once 
challenges the position of Haeckel, and 
shows there never was, neither can be, 
any spontaneous generation. He makes 
Haeckel contradict Darwin, Huxley and 
‘even himself. He follows him with 
miriciless logic through fifty double col- 
umn closely printed 8vo pages, showing 
that his ‘‘maneron” spontaneously gener- 
ated is an impossibility, and that if sucha 
creature were possible it. would be imposs- 
‘ible for him to develop into any other 

kind of creature. He holds them with an 
grip totheir definition of words, and iron 
compares their various statements, show- 
ing their frequent and destructive contra- 
dictions. 

Having laid Haeckel low, he turns his 


| attention to Darwin and Huxley. With 


the strength of a giant he grapples with 
reversions, embryology, anatomical re- 
semblance, the achievement of the breed- 
er and fancier, ending with the geologic 
record and the graduated succession of 
paleontologic remains. Every fact is 
tried, and every argument weighed. It 
is foand they do not aid evolution in the 
slightest degree, but are directly and ab- 
solutely opposed to the system by fair 


|} rules of logic, and universally accepted 


definition of words. Should Huxley 
ever come to New York again to lecture, 
he would be more careful about his words, 
and less bold in his assertions. 


If those who heard him and applauded 
so much will read this book, they will be 
ashamed of themselves if not of their 
lecturer. It is time for Darwin to rear- 
range his facts and reconsider his argu- 
ments if he wishes to be considered a safe 
teacher, for his huge structure is now 
shattered to the very foundation. Mr. 
Hall has taken pains to demolish every- 
thing as if he delighted in destroying the 
works of others. He has given materialism 
a death blow and shown that evolution 
was only a bubble. The only truly scien- 
tife view of the world’s history and the 
only solution of the problem of life is to 
admit successive creation:. 

‘If uhe miraculous creation of a spe- 
cies better corresyonded with all the facts, 
phenomena and circumstances involved 
than any other hypothesis brougi:t to 
bear on the question, then the miraculous 
v ew of the case would be inevitably the 
scientific view. No can man dispute this 
position if he pays the least regard to 
the true signification of the word science 
as given by Prof. Hur'ey and Mr. Spen- 
cer,’ (p. 453.) 

This is the most readable and cheap- 
est scientific book we ever met. Five 
hundred and twenty-eight double-col- 
umn pages, royal 8vo, cloth-bound, on- 
ly two dollars; publishers, Hall-& Co., 
139 E. 8th street, N. Y. We wish a 
volume.could be placed in every minis- 
ter’s library and in the hand of every stu- 
dent ia all our colleges. ) 

In closing we would say that we have on- 
ly called attention to the book. Its great- 
est excellencies remain untouched for want 
of space, and because it is sold -so cheap 
that every one who is troubled with or 


~ 


x 
‘ 


delights in these matters can purchase it. 
We would like to write.of his theory of 
source of life, the immortality of the soul, 
creation, the being of God, future 
life, &:. But we are not sure we could 
do him justice without quoting large 
portions of the book. Suffice it to say, 
that we have paid twenty dollars for 
philosophical and scientific works which 
have not given us nearly as much light 
and satisfaction as this has, If Chris- 
tians in general were to read this—it is in- 
telligible to any one ‘of ordinary intelli- 
gence—-they would be able with ease to 
meet the objeciions of infidels and pat 
them to shame. Though treating only 
of scientific questions on _ scientific 
grounds, it is a noble defence of the accu- 
racy of Scripture history and the fulness 
of its inspiration. 


Home Missionary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The Treasury. 


We commend to the careful reading 
and consideration of all interested inthe 
great work of the A. H. M. 5., the 
statement in the Home MJlissionary for 
January, respecting the Treasury: 

‘*‘That million is not yet within sight o 
the bodily eye; but it will come. We 


shall work and pray and trust, till the 


King’s messengers bring it. Meanwhile, 
we are profoundly grateful that we mayf 
report to the friends of Home Missions a 
decided gain in the receipts of the first 
eight months of this fiscal year over 
those of the corresponding months of last 
year, ‘This gain, in the months April to 
November inclusive, is nearly $37 .000— 
an advance that should cheer the heart of 
every lover of the cause. We announce 
it, that every such friend may be en- 
couraged and stimulated to still more 
liberal giving, and more earnest prayer. 
_This gain, however large it might seem in 
former stages of the work, barely keeps 
pace with the new and costly enterprises 
already undertaken in distant frontier 
fields. And unless this rate of advance, 
at the least, shall be kept up for the rest 
of the fiscal yearthe most serious embar- 
rassments may be apprehend. These new 
steps in advance have been taken, and 
others are soon to be taken, at the 
call of the representatives of the churches 
which act through the Society, and in 
view of their solemn pledges to see that 
the means of meeting the large expenses 
were provided. In the full assurance 
that these pledges will be fulfilled, the 
work will be pushed at the front as fast 
and as far as the right men can be found 
to enter the opening doors. Pastors and 
brethren, we pray you to see that at 
least the rate of increase thus far be 
kept up to the close of the year.” 

We have not a word to add to the 
above, just now. The Permanent Com- 
mittee holds its quarterly meeting next 
week, and will, doubtless, stir up our 
pure minds by way of remembrance, to 
the fulfillment of our part, if not the. 
promise in behalf of the full millioa a 
year. 


One of the most interesting features in 
connection with the work at Sonoma, is 
the branch Sabbath-school, held in the 
Glen Ellen district schoolhouse, about 8 
or 9 miles from town. In October last 
the pastor of the Sonoma church, to. 
gether with Mr. Chas. J. King, of San 
Francisco, yielded to the solicitations of 
the people of that vicinity, and held a 
preaching service there. This was fol- 
lowed, the next Sabbath, by the organi- 
zation of a Sabbath-school wiih Mr. 
King as Superintendent. Since thea, 
this gentleman, whose Sundays are 
spent in Sonoma, has been faithful 
to the new enterprise, and the result 
has been a well-established and excellent 
working school. 

Such a school must of course have a 
Christmas Festival. So thought all con- 
cerned. Money was readily raised; 
presents were bought, and Monday eve- 
niny, December 26th, was appointed for 
the glad occasion. But oh, how it rained ! 
Postponement was necessary. New Year’s 
eve was decided upon, and when the time 
arrived, children, parents and friends 
flocked to the school-house. After a few 
songs, prayer by the pastor of the Sonoma 
Church, a. few remarks by the Superin- 
tendent, the gifts were distributed. 
Happy indeed were made the hearts of 
the children! And happy were made 
the Superintendent, the pastor and his 
wife, in receiving at this time marked 
evidences of the people’s appreciation of 
their labors among them. 

After the tree had been unloaded, the 
ladies served some refreshments—sand- 
wiches, coffee and cake. And when the 
pastor, in order to reach home at a rea- 
sonable hour on Saturday night, bade 
good bye, he left both old and young 
enjoying the first Christmas festival of 
the Glen Ellen Sabbath-school. May 


for that community. We rejoice in this 
beginning! A good work may there 
be done. The people are interested; 
many are enthusiastic; some, even, are 
talking about building a church. This 
anticipation may yet be realized. In the 
meantime, however, let us rejoice in the 
interest already manifested; in the faith- 
ful efforts of the Superintendent, and the 
hearty co-operation afforded him. And 
most of all, let us be grateful to him who 


disposes the heart of man to labor for the 
| good of others. H. H, W. 


many more similar occasions be in store_ 


Religious Intelligences 


California. 
Bay Assocration.—The next meeting 


will be held at the library of the First 


Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
at 11 o'clock a. m., on Monday, Janaury 
9, 1882. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Willey. 
Text for plans: Gal. v: 4. ‘‘Ye are 
severed from Christ, ye who would be 
justified by the law; ye are fallen from 
grace.’’ Other parts to be announced. 
H. E. Scribe. 


The Congregational Associates will 
hold their monthly meeting at No. 7 
Montgomery Avenue, on Friday, January 


6th, at 3:30 p.m. After the above, a 


meeting of the trustees of the Congrega- 
tional Associates will be held, for the 
choice of officers for the ensuing year. 


The next regular meeting of the W. 
C. T. U. will be held at the Westmins- 
ter Presbyterian Church (Fell Street, be- 
tween Octavia and Laguna), on Monday, 
January 9th, 1882, at 3 Pp. M. 


The anniversary of the school for Chi- 
nese children, under the care of the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society, will 
be held at the Mission Chapel, corner of 
Sacramento and Stockton Streets, on Fri- 
day, January 6th,at2Pp.M. 

Next Monday, the subject at the Club 
will be ‘‘The Pastor in his Study.’’ Rev. 
W. E. Ijams will introduce it. 


We are glad to learn that Rev. C. D, 
Barrows is on his way to commence his - 


pastorate with the First Church. He is 
expected in this city on Friday. 

Two persons united with the Second 
Church, Oakland, last Sabbath on com 
fession of faith. 

There were two additions t» the 
Alameda Church on Sunday last. 


It seems to be a custom with the mem- 
bers of Plymouth church to be present, if 
possible, atthe communion. On New Years 
Sabbath the gathering was large, and 
the season precious; two were received by 
letter and thirteen by profession. A good 
beginning of the new year. 


The Antioch Cong. Sunday-school 
celebrated Christmas Eve _ with-appro- 
priate exercises by the children, and a 
beautiful Christmas tree, on which gifts 
and presents were hung, from bags of 
candy to gold watches. Every one enjoyed 
himself, and wished that Christmas would 
come more than once a year. Pastor, 
S. S. Supt., and teachers were all remem- 
bered, and the occasion was one of 
mutual benefit and profit. The pastor 
was the recipient of a purse of money to 
the value of $30, which he joyfully 
receiv 
thankful. God bless the givers; and may 


‘the Giver of all things increase and 


multiply his temporal and spiritual gifts 
among the people of Antioch. H. 


In the Congregational Church, Benicia, 
the Sunday-school had a concert service 
on the evening of Sabbath, New Year’s 
day, entitled ‘‘ The Clock of Life.”’ The 
church was full to its utmost capacity, 
and the service was very interesting and 
impressive. A liberal collection came into 
the Sabbath-scbool treasury; 


At Eureka about sixty children take 
part in the morning worship by respon- 
sive recitations and song; which adds 
much to the interest in the service. 


Brother Culver reports Brother C. M. 
Palmer and wife pleasantly located at 
Saratoga, and highly esteemed by the 
community and much beloved by the 
church. 


Stockton, Jan. 1, 1882. 


To Eprtors oF Paciric: 


Gentlemen:—At the last regular meet- 
ing of the ‘‘First Uongregational Society 
of Stockton,” Rev. John Hooper was 
extended a unanimous invitation to remain 
its active pastor for a second year. 
To-day our good brother gave us a Happy 
New Year salutation, in accepting the 
call—by letter to that effect. We know 
we have a good man, and our people 
appreciate him. Com. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY VACATION.— 
C. R. Hager spent the week with his 
church at Antioch. 

F. H. Burdick radiated between San 
Lorenzo and Oakland. | 

J. P. Rich found the vacation all too 
short for his visit with brother Hooper, 


‘in Stockton. 


/Mx. Taylor took a trip to San Jose on 
a visit to friends. : 
J. Marty and wife improved the time 
by visiting places of interest around the 
ay. 
R. H. Sink passed the week pleasantly 
in pastoral work among his people at 
Redwood. | | 

W. C. Merrill found himself irrepressi- 
bly drawn homeward to Sacramento— 
business attractions, of course. 

F. J. Culver spent the week in the 
interest of the Good Templars, at Santa 
Clara, Los Gatos, Bay View and Sarato- 
ga, organizing a lodge at the latter place. 


On January 1st 21 persons were re- 
ceived into the Congregational Church 
of Grass Valley, which was the largest 
number ever added in one day. During 
the year there have been 31 accessions, 
wh'ch has been the largest increase the 
church has had during any one year of its 
history. | 

January Ist finished the first year of 
the present pastor, who has preached 51 
Sabbaths, and on 5 extra occasions; con- 
ducted 51 regular and 20 extra _prayer- 
meetings; made 6!0 pastoral visits, be- 
sides numerous business and _ social calls; 


administered 12 baptisms, and attended — 


9 funerals. 

The morning congregations have in- 
creased one-half, and the evening con- 
gregations and the regular prayer-meet- 
ings have more than doubled. 

The music has been conducted with 
such taste and ability that any church ‘n 
the State might be proud of it. The 
Sunday-school is managed with com- 


mendable judgment and success. 


and for which he is devoutly - 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANcIsco, Cat. 


At the close of the fiscal year all bills 
had been paid, the society was free from 
debt, and a pleasing balance was left in 
the treasury. The business affairs of the 
society have been so wisely and promply 
administered, that the pastor has had no 
care nor thought about a siugle item in 
that line. A liberal salary has been paid 

the pastor always on or before the day 
it was due each month. Though the 
pastor has been a well-paid servant of 
the church, there has never been a word 
nor insinuation to make him feel fora 
moment that he was regarded as a menial 
hireling, but has, as the Lora’s freeman, 
been aided to give himself, with no hin- 
drance, entirely to the ministry of the 
word and prayer. No minister was ever 
freer from trammels. The success of the 
ear has been due mainly to the liberality, 
helpfulness and prayerfulness 
of a loving people toward their pastor, al- 
lowing his whole time, energies and soul 
emotions to be expended in spiritual 
work. At no time divas the year has 
the outlook been so hopeful as at the 
present hour. There is evidently a deep- 
ening spiritual interest among the mem- 
bers of the church, and a_ widening 
thoughtfulness on the outside community. 
‘We have gathered in a few sheaves of 
early barley, but the great harvest field 

is now just ripe for the sickle. 

W. A. TENNEY. 
Grass Valley, Jan. 2d, 1882. 


Reno.—The readers of THE Paciric 
may be interested to hear once more fro.o 
our church here among the mountains, 
*‘We still live.’ And we not only live, 
but we are prospering. New Year's 
Day was one of unusual interest to us, 
as our church was cheered and strenzth- 
ened by an addition of eight members, 
all by letter. And we hope for more to 
follow at our next communion. We join 
with the Baptist and Methodist churches 
in union services during the week of 
prayer, holding meetings two evenings at 
each church. The ladies of our church 
have held their annual fair recently, 
which netted about $90, which they ap- 


ply to help our church work where most. 


needed, or keep for a parsonage fund, in 
which they are much interested. Christ- 
mas passed off pleasantly for the children 
in our Sunday-school, all of whom were 
suitably remembered on the Christmas 
tree. The crowded houses at Sunday- 
school concert, Christmas Eve, and the 
two evenings of the fair, give evidence of 
considerable interest in the work here. 
And a still better sign of prosperity is 
seen in increasing attendance at the regu- 
Jar services of the sanctuary and in the 
Sunday-school, The Sunday-school has 
now double the membership it had one 
year ago, and is in a healthy and prosper- 
ous condition. 
A. B. Patmer, Acting Pastor. 


To the ladies who have so pleasantly 
and unexpectedly remembered me this 
Christmas Eve, [ would beg to tender 
grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments, 
and trust that He who has thus blessed 
me through your kindness and thought- 
ful love, wil] bountifully reward and 
bless you in return. May this New Year 
bring to each of your hearts sweet tokens 
of his love, and crown your earnest ef- 
forts in his cause and for his sake with 
abundant success. Yours in the love 
and work of the Master, 

Epna M. Watkins. 

Oakland, Dec. 1881). 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.-+The Second Church, 
Oakland, has passed very appreciative 
resolutions concerning Rev. James Cam- 
eron, who is leaving them on account of 
his ill health, for Wailuku, Maui, H. I. 
The ladies of the Willing Aid So- 
ciety, of Larkin-street Church, have 
presented a very handsome ice-pitcher to 
their pastor. Rev. J. T. Wills held 
Christmas services in the Memorial and 
Olivet Churches. 

Meruopist. — Watch-night services 
were held in several, if not all of the 
Methodist churches. — At Hanford, a 
three-weeks’ series of meetings has closed 
with precious results. The Williams 
church has purchased a splendid Estey 
organ. Several additions have been 
made lately to the Stockton church; the 
Sabbath-school is in splendid condition. 

—The health of Rev. J. L. Trefren, of 


Dixon, is much improved. | 
Temperance, 


Temperance occupied most of the ses- 
sion of the Central Methodist Sunday- 
school in this city last Sabbath. Miss Nel- 
lie Mackay read her essay that won the 
first prize McDonald medal.—_—The W. 
C. T. U. sent out requests to pasiors to 


.ask members of their congregations not 


to offer wine to their visitors on New 


Year’s Day. Good. Let us add: and } 


noi on any other day, either. Bands 
fo Hope are increasing over the State. 


The Home Protection Association. 


Eprror Pactric:—You gave last week 
the Constitution of the Oakland Associa- 
tion, and an appeal from that in San 
Francisco. I cannot refrain from express- 
ing the earnest hope that local Associa-| 
tions may be organized in all the towns 
of the State. 3 

We cannot gain a Sabbath such as all 
the most enlightened States have without 
organization. 

We cannot resist the forces combined 
against the Sabbath, without organization. 

We cannot protect ourselves against 
the secularization of the Sabbath and. 
necessity of Sunday-work in any other 
way than by upholdihg the law of the 
Sabbath-rest. 

ud in no other way can we uphold 


this law but by combining its friends and 


presenting an organized public sentiment 
in its favor. In this combination not only 
men can help, .but-women, as well, and 
young people. Printing can be used, 
meetings can be held, addresses can be 
delivered. The truth and reason of the 
matter can be made clear, and this is 
exactly what is wanted all over the State.. 
Jan. 2, 1882. OBSERVER. 


-um in connection with our building. 


‘in the following branches: 


Young Men’s Association and its Mis- 
sions. 


In 1844, nearly thirty-eight years ago, 
the first Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was organized in London, England, 
by Mr. George Williams. To-day 
there are nearly one thousand on this 
continent, with one bundred thousand 
members, and in every civilized land 
these institutions are found doing specific 
and definite work for young men. 

These associations have for their ob- 
ject the spiritual, mental, social and phy- 
sical improvement of young men, and 
they have been wonderfully successful, 
and singularly blessed of God in their 
mission. Mr. D. L. Moody has repeat- 
edly said ‘‘I owe what I am to-day, un- 
der God, to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,’’ and his love for the same 
was clearly demonstrated by what he did . 


Mr. Moody arrived in this 
winter, the institution was carrying an 
enormous debt of over $83,000, in con- 
sequence of which it was nearly crippled 
in its work. Through the liberality of 


frieads in this city and other sections of 


the country, as well as in Europe, the 
money was raised, and the building freed 
of debt, and is to be kept so forever. The 
Ladies’ Central Committee, upon which 
too much praise cannot be_ bestowed, 
commenced at once to refurnish the build- 


|ing, and they have the satisfaction to-day 


of knowing that there is not one of its 
kind in the country more attractive and 
inviting in‘its appearance than the one 
in our beautiful city. This building— 
the home of young men, worth $140,000 
—stands open day and night for all 
worthy people, regardless of creed or na- 
tionality. Its membership of 1000 is 


bers. 
gelical churches. 
| people of good moral character. 
} tive members control the affairs of the as- 
sociation, while the associates enjoy its 
privileges. The associate members are 


The associate, young 


Catholic, Jew and Christian, are alike 
welcome, provided only the one condition, 
a good moral character, is met. The As- 
sociation extends a helping hand to 
all who are willing to help themselves, 
but it is to be distinctly understood that 
idlers and unworthy persons of all sorts 
will not for a moment be tolerated in or 
about this institution, and men who use 
religion as a cloak to cover up their 
deeds of darkness are soon detected here. 
Our mission is to that class of men who 
are found daily in the busy marts_ of life 


whom are away from home and home in- 
fluences. The following is a brief outline 


8:30 4. mM. until 10 p.m. The reading- 


room is supplied with the leading news- 


papers, both secular and religious, picto-— 
rial and scientific, and the leading maga- 
zines and reviews of the day; and our 
library contains 4,C00 volumes of well 
selected books. The parlors and conver-— 


and very homelike in their appearance. 
We also have a well equipped gymnasi- 
Our 
religious work is thoroughly organized, 
and of course is considered of the first 
importance. We hold fifteen religious 
services each week. Our secular work 
consists of lectures, concerts, medical 
talks, receptions, and educational classes 
Spanish, 
French, vocal music, elocution, phonog- 
raphy and book-keeping. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


We also maintain a free employment 
bureau in connection with our work, 
through which over forty -worthy young 
men secured employment last month. The 
conditions of securing work through this 
bureau are, that all persons applying for 
situations must be recommended by reli- 
able parties. This we demand in order 
to protect ourselves. : 


GYMNASIUM. 


The gymnasium is open from 10 a. m. 
until 10 p. m., and is in charge of a com- 
petent instructor. All persons of good 
moral character, whether church members 
or not, can enjoy all the above privileges 
for the sum of $5.00 per annum; ‘and all 
worthy persons who are not able to pay 
the above fee are cordially welcomed to 
our building. 

Our institution has already become 


‘headquarters for young men, and nightly 


our rooms are filled by those representing 
the different vocations of life. Here, 
away from the haunts of sin and the in- 
fluence of cheap concerts and theatre 
halls, they are found storing their minds 
with useful knowledge, or in some way 


trying to help their fellow men. 


We believe that this work meets the 
approval of our citizens, and we earnestly 
solicit their co-operation and support. 
The Association is not self-sustaining. 
Of course we realize quite large sums 
from rents and membership -fees, but as 
our work increases our expenses neccssa- 
rily increase. | 
Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for allow- 
ing us to bring our work before your 
readers, I am yours truly, 
Henry J. McCoy, 
General Secretary. 


The following is the report of the San. 
Francisco Y. M. C. A., in all depart- 
ments of its work, for the month of De- 
cember, 1881: 


27 Noonday Meetings.......... 3,935 
4 Sunday Afternoon Meetings... 1,580 

4 Open Air Meetings.......... 1,100 

20 Miscellaneous religious meet- ’ 

4 Medical Lectures.-.......... 980 

26 Educational Classes........ . Loe 

31 Days Reading Room........ 5,200 

27 Days Gymnasium.......... . 2,650 
6 Sessions State Teachers Insti- 

1,676 
3 pulpit 


supplies furnished; 5,000 in- 


for the San Francisco Association. When | 
city last } 


made up of active and associate mem- | 
The active are members of evan-— 


The ac- | 


of all shades of faith—Protestant and 


toiling for an honest livelihood, many of ’ 


of our work: The building is open from } 


sation rooms are handsomely furnished, | . 


600 letters and circulars_sent out; 41 new 
members joined during the month; 205 
books circulated from library; 55 young 
men assisted in various ways; 30 inquir- 
ers at different meetings; al] the principal 
hotels were visited on Saturday evenings, 
and cards, circulars and invitations left 
for guests to visit church and associa- 
tion meetings. A general secretary has 
been called by the Oakland Association, 
who entered upon his duties Jan. 1, 
1882. A State Committee has been or- 
ganized representing our work in seven- 
teen leading cities; 3U permanent situa- 
tions have been obtained through our 
Employment Bureau for worthy young 
men, and 10 temporary; 14,000 pages 
religious reading matter have been given 
away. Respectfully submitted, 
J. McCoy, Gen’! Sec. 


Died, 


Corsett—In Alameda, January 2, Maggie, 
wife of J. J. Corbett, a native of Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, aged 39 years and 4 months. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN 


SOCIETY. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1881, 
the Board of Directors of THE GERMAN SAYV- 
INGS AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a 
dividend on Term Deposits at the rate of five 
(5) per cent. per annum; and on Ordinary De- 
posits at the rate of four and one-sixth (4 1-6) 
per cent. per annum, free from Federal Taxes. 
and payable on and after the 9th day of Jan- 
uary, 1882. By order, 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


CHURCH’S 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled 
with Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Notes, Musical News, and five to 
ten pages of New Music. Every subscriber 
receives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREM/UM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet 
Music. 
premiums sent on application.; 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year. 


OSs Agents Wanted in every Town and City, 
to whom a liberal commission will be paid. 

Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 

Send stamp for Sample Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & Co. 


Union Scuare. Gincinnati, 0. 


| 

Send the price mentioned below, and receive | 
by return mail one of these splendid new Music | 
Books for Holiday Presents: | 


Norway Music Album, Pm 


Beauties of Sacred Song. | 


G Songs. legant. PRICE 
ems of English Song. | 
Gems of Strauss. 
Brightest Music. | $3 Fine Gilt, 
Franz’s Album of Song. a $22, Cloth 


Best Cerman Songs. 
Creme de la Creme. 2 vols. | 
Standard Piano Music. J 
Rhymes and Tunes. $1.50. 


Charming Nursery and, Kindergarten Songs. 


PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 
Olivette. 50 cents. 
Mascot. 50 cents. 

Patience, 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON&CO., J. E. DITSON-& CO., 
843 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 ChestnutSt., Phila. 
A-P-dec7-tf 


$2 Board. 


CARPETS. 


ALEX. MACKAY IS NOW SETTLED IN HIS 


New Store, 715 Market St. 


And has opened a new line of Carpets, in all 
grades, from a Body Brussels toa Rag. Carpet. 
The New Patterns just received are the mos' 
Elegant in Design and Coloring. 
Ingrains, 35c, 40c, 50c, 75c, 85c to $1 per. 
yard; Tapestry Brussels, 85c, 90c, $1, $1.10 to 
$1.20 per yard; Body Brussels, $1.62 to $1.90 
per yard. 
Stair and Hall Carpets, with Borders to match. 
Oilcloths, 45c to $1 per square yard; Linoleum, 
$1.10 to $1.30 per square yard. . | 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Lace 

Curtains, etc. 

0S"Good value at all prices. 

Real Noveities—New Coods. 

The Largest Stock in the city. Don’t forget 
my New Place, 715 Market St.. San Francisco, 
if you want Carpets from the Best Selectior at 
Lowest Prices. | oct19-tf } 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELLS 


SIZES AND PRICES, 


Diam. of Wsg't with Cost of 
Bell yoke and Bell and 
frame. Hang’s. 


— 


.9, 38 in..925 Ibs. ..130 00 
RUMSEY &CO.,Seneca Falls 
octl-3mo. Y.,U. 8.4, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER. 
Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 

Undertaker and Faneral Director, 

1s o’Farrell St. 
mbalming and preparing bodies for shipmen 

a specialty. 
N. B.—I would call the attention of my 
rons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 


rell street, where I have been for the past 
8. -{15dec-tf] 


vitations distributed by Yoke Fellows; | 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


Full particulars and list of contents of | 


HOLDIAY MUSIC! 


1. Buy seven bars Dobbins 
Electric Soa : of your crocer. 


2. Ask him to give you a 


bill of it. 


3. Mail us his bill and your 
full address. 


4. Wewill mail you FREE 


seven beautiful cards, in six 


colors and gold, representing 
Shakspeare’s “Seven‘Ages of 


Man.”’ 


South Fourth st. 


Philadelphia, Pa- 
may4-lyr 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HoOM@OPATRY,) 
125 Turk Street, - Francisco 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p.m.“ Usually at home 
at 9a. M. and 7 P.M. 


apri3-tf 


PACIFIC 


Cc. W. BROADBENT, 
1065 MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO 


Near Seventh. mn 
Lozenges a Specialty. 
sept7-tf 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


per. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


THE GREATEST LIVING 


Edw. 
Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
The Duke of Argyll, Wm. 
Biack,Miss Thackeray,Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, Geo. 
Donald, Mrs. On 
Ingelow, Thos. 
thew Arnold, W.H. Mallock 
° Story, Tourgenieff, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, rown- 
img, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1882, THe Livine Acs enters upon its 152d 


Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suce 
cessful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo es of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 

lication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 

hort Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientificy Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 

It ig therefore invaluable to every American reader, ag 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation 
of an indispensable current literature,— indispensable be- 
cause it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 


** No other periodical can compare with THE LIVING AGB 
in interest and value. . A veritable thesaurus of the best 
work of the most celebrated writers in literature, science, 
politics and art.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“ It supplies a better compendium of current discussion, 
information and investigation, and gives a greater amount 
and variety of reading-matter, which it is well worth while 
to read, than any other publication.”—Boston Journal. 

** No reader who makes himself familiar with its contents 


ean lack the means of a sound literary culture.”—New 


_ York Tribune. 


“ It isindispensablein every household where rari attempt 


“‘ It contains not only the best solid literature, but also 
the best serial stories of the dey, . tts pages ares tent 
any, reader reast with best printed 

e best of our contemporary writers.”’—Episco 

“‘ The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be found 

re. * We know of no investment of eight dollars in the 
world of literature that will yield eq returns.’’—The 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“‘ It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.’’—Pittsburgh Chris- 

n Advocate. 

“‘ It being a weekly publication, ts, comparatively 
ing, the cheapest magazine published.”—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit. 

** As much a necessity as ever.”—The Advance, Chicago, 

“ The oldest and best.’’—Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

“* The best and cheapest periodical in America.”—Evan- 
gelical Churchman, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WREELY at $8.00 a year, free of post or 
for THE Livine AGE and of 
onthlies (or Harper’s or Bazar) will be sent 
or a year, poms ; or, for $9.50 THe Livine AGg and 


ughis 
Regis- 


the St. Nicholas, or neott’s Monthly. 
Now is the time tosu be, beginning with the Wew Year. 
Address LITTELL & Bostem- 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 
Wednesday, January 11, 1881. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves and 
Range Furnitare of all Descrip- 
tionsand Latest Styles, 


——:Gu TO:-—— 


J. J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WASHINGTON StT., BELOW Monrta., 


_ Where you will find the latest improvements in 


Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 


Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water boilers. 
Plambing, Gas Fitting and Jobbing of all 
3 kinds promptlyJattended to. 
p-4jan-lyr 


| Steam Candy Factory | 
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THE PUBLISHERS 
Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of 
new features for 1882, that shall represent the best ability in 
entertaining literature. The names of writers for the COMPAN- 
ton and a selection from the topics that will be treated in the J . 
coming volume are given below. | : 


its Serial Stories. 


_ These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. Several of the Stories 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. | 


AZ 
| 


A Serial Story. Illustrated. . By W. D. Howells. 
A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated. By J. T. Trowbridge. : 
An English Story. Illustrated. . . .~ By William Black. 


By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
By a Writer in Russia. 


Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’ . 
Four Nights Among Russian Nihilists. .  . 


Tales of Old New England Taverns. . ° By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Stories of Successful Business Men. . . By James Parton. 
Stories of the White Mountains. . ° a 4 By E. A. Kingman. 


Stories of Old District Schools. a By E. R. Pratt. 


its Stories of Adventure. 


Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa ; 
in Australia; in Greenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia; in New 
Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 


A’Pioneer School-Mistress in the Far West: Her experiences— 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall. 


Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American , 
Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals. Illustrated. 
By H. 8S. Dearborn, C. E. 


Perils of a Linesman’s Life: Guarding a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 


On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. - By Archibald Forbes. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Nobody’s Boys. A Serial Story. Illustrated. - By C. A. Stephens. 


Amusing and Practical. 


The Pigmies of a Nether World.—Some very graphic stories, woven of so strange a 
unison of facts and probabilities, that we predict for them both the entertainment and wonder , 
of our readers. By Henry M. Frost. e 4€ 


Hints for Debating Clubs.—A paper both practical and entertaining,—in connection 
with which the Companion will offer a gift of books in the hope that it may prove the nucleus 
for a Society Library. By Prof. A. F. Chase. . 


Naming Children.—An amusing and instructive series of papers, giving the usages and 
the rites which attend the naming of children in various lands. ° By Frey Karsner. 


A Backwoods Boy’s Struggle for College. . . . ByC. A. Stephens. 


The Companion’s Writers. oe 


Henry W, Longfellow, Prof. Richard A Proctor, Dinah Maria Craik, i 
John G. Whittier, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, §=s§-_—s Julia C. R. Dorr, 

W Dz. Howells, Mrs. Gen Lew Wallace, Rev Theron Brown, 

E. P Whipple, George M. Towle, Esq , Elizabeth Akers Allen, 

J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Paul H. Hayne, Annie A. Preston, :. 
William Black, Rev. Charles Thwing, 


Theodora R Jenness, 
G. H. Coomer, 
Sarah P_ Brigham, 


Mary A Denison, 
‘‘Ruth Chesterfield,”’ 
‘Charles Craddock,’’ 


Canons¥. W Farrar, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Fred A Ober, Celia Thaxter, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. E. M. Ames, Mary N. Prescott, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, J.D. Chaplin, M. B. C. Slade, 


William H Rideing, 
Marion Harland, 

Geo. Bancroft Griffith, 
Edna Dean Proctor. 


George P Lathrop, 
Charles Barnard, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Lucy Larcom, 


Rose Terry Cooke, 
Marie B. Williams, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
Frances M. Peard, 


Very Valuable Articles. 


The Ministers of the English Government during the Revolution. By E. P. Whipple. 
The Beginning of Great Industries. . . - +. #=‘ByJames Parton. 
Life Scenes, as a Clergyman sees them. . By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Success and Failure in Life. By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Other Recollections of Authors. . . . Bythelate JamesT. Fields. 4 
Charles Kingsley’s Schooland CollegeLife. .  . By E. P. Whipple. 
Diseases of the Hip and Spinein Children. . é By a Specialist. 
The Times of the Great Debates in Congress. By Jessie Benton Fremont. . 


Natural Wonders of the South, Pre-Historic Mounds, Floating Islands, Phosphate De- 
posits, Bat Caves, Honey Caves, etc. : By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Articles on Home Education for Working People: What books to study at 
home—A course of Home Reading—The Books Essential to Intelligence—Why Read 
Poetry? What Poetry is Essential to Common Intelligence—A list of books that all should 

By S. E. Pierce. 


Illustrated 


China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in ; 
China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the h 
people; and detailed views of every-day life in China will be given. | 

By Hon. Chester Holcombe, U.S. Legation, Pekin. 


Russia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in a | 
picturesque and striking series of articles. The author has been’sent to i 
Russia by the Companion especially for this purpose. 

By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, by one who 
is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies § By Fred A. Ober. 


Greece.—Recollections of Athens ; views of the Royal Court. 
By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Among the Pueblo Indians. By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace. 


Useful Articles on Home Industries. \ 

Articles Upon Fancy Work, Embroidery in Crewels and in Silk, Appliqué Work, Lace 

Work, Novelties of Knitting and Crochet Work, etc., . By Annie E. Ramsey. 
Training for Nurses as Physicians’ Assistants. A new profession for women, 

By a Trained Nurse; Mass: Hospital... 

Ways by which Girls may Earn Money atHome. . By Rebecea Harding Davis. — 
Photography, asan OccupationforLads. . . . |  « By an Expert. 
How to Prepare Inexpensive, but Appetizing, Food for the Table. By Miss Paxjoa. ; 
The Raising of Household Pets for the Market. . By Mrs. S. Bi C. Samuels. 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the most qualified pens, “Hh . 
and all current topics will be treated clearly and fundamentally. ae 


The Children’s Column will be under the same popular management as for 2 
the last fifteen years, and the Prize department will be more liberal than ever. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 
Please mention in what paper you read this udvertisement. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


= = x= 


FFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 
me PECAN Ord the Companion free to January Ist, 1882, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. ~— 


EO. SILVESTER, 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, Plants, Etc., Etc. 


ALFALFA, GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


In Large Quautities and Offered in Lots to Suit Purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green House Syringes, Etc. 


Seed Warehouse, 317 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


p-14dec-tapl-a-21dec-6apl 


Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 


superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving to each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. 


‘MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, | 


LAUREL HALL, GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- REV. H. E. JEWETT, * be Principal 
mence Thursday August 4th. 
This Institution offers to a limited number | Classical, Literary and English departments 


Fits for College and for Business Life. 


Board, Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 
per month. | 


For further information apply to 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal: 


Address 


San Mateo, Cal. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


oS"Next Term Opens Jaunary 3rd 1882._4y 


MARY EB. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
je15-2m 


-THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent te 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. ‘ 

The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspicies than ever before. 
All connec with it are leoking fora year of - 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. _ 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. jit 


ell Seminary! 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 


Principals. 
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be mailed rree to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it, It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 206 mages, and full descriptions, prices and directions 
vianting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, | 
will be found more reliable for planting in the Territories than | A 
those grown farther South, We make a specialty of supplying 
Market Gardners. Address, P| 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Home Bircle, 


ps 


a hia have made me. 


Resignation. 


Just to trust, and yet to ask 
Guidance still, 
Take the training or the task, 
As He will; 
Just to take the loss and gain, 
He sends it; 
~Sust to take the joy or pain, 
As He lends it. 
_ He who formed thee for His praise 
| Will not miss the gracious aim; 
So to-day and all thy days 
Shall be molded for the same. 


_ Just to leave in His dear hand 

Little things, 

All we cannot understand, 

| All that stings; 

Just to let Him take the care 
Sorely pressing, | 

Finding all we let Him bear 

i Changed to blessing. 

This is all, and yet the way | 
Marked by Him who loves the best; 

Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of His promised rest. 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
The Academy Bell. 


- he rich air is sweet with the breath of Sep- 


tember, 
The sumach is staining the hedges with red; 


Soft rests on the hill-slopes the light we re- 


member, 
The glory of days which so long ago fled, 
When brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
Blithe-hearted and free, 
The summons to study 
We answered with glee. 
Listen, O! listen once more-to the swell 
Of the masterful, merry academy bell ! 


‘It sounds not in vain over mountain and val- 


ley, 
That tocsin which gathers the far-scattered 
clans; ‘ 
From playtime and leisure fleet-footed they 
rally, 


Brave lads and bright lasses, o’erflowing 


with plans; 
From croquet and cricket 
To blackboard and map, 
Is but shooting a wicket; 
No fear of mishap. | 
oO ee ! how it echoes through dingle and 
ell, 
The jocund, the earnest academy bell ! 


Then fly at its call from soft mother-caresses; 
The boy will not tarry, the girl can not 
wait; 
So the round head close clipped, and the loose, 
flowing tresses 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised 
gate ; 
And the house that was holden 
By revel supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden, 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swel 
Of the rest-bringing, easeful academy bell, 


The path by the river, where willows are 


drooping, 
Is radiant with children. The long city 
street, 
All busy with traffic, makes room for their 
trooping, 


And rings to the rush of their beautiful feet. 
For the poet and preacher, 
The man of affairs, 
And the gentle home-teacher, 
O’erburdened with cares, 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
Who speed when they hear the academy bell! 


God bless them, our darlings ! God give them 
full measure 
Of joy at the fountains of wisdom and truth; 
We tenderly view the enchantment of pleas- 
ure 
Which royally lies on the days of their 
youth; 
For brown-cheeked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
. Once called us to come. 
And voices departed we hear in the swell 
Of the never-forgotten academy bell ! 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Steep of Time. 


It was the last night of a long, cold 
winter. All day had the ‘snow fallen 
thick and fast, and the wind howled fu- 
riously, like faithful allies warring to the 
last fora monarch so soon to be de- 
throned. 

In a little cottage on one of the by- 
strects of a great city, lingered a verita- 
ble representative of the departing season. 
Four-score years had passed over his 
head, bleaching raven locks to the shim- 
mering whiteness of snow, and bending by 


. degrees a straight, stalwart form beneath 


the weight of age. The firm and elastic 
step of younger days had become of late 
ameré totter, and the once strong, pow- 
erful arms hung almost helpless at his 
side. But the brain was still unaffected 
by the slow process of dissolution that 
vomes naturally to the aged, and to night 
the soul shone with unclouded splendor, 
clothing itself, as it were, in the garmenty 
of immortality. 

_ The cottage was a rude habitation for 
two immortal souls. The wind came 
rushing in through every crevice, the 
little curtain at the window waved with 
every breath, and the light upon the ta- 
ble flickered. The room—there was 
‘only one—in this uncertain light pre- 
‘wented a weird appearance. White cur- 
tains were drawn across one end and con- 
cealing two beds ; a stove, a pine cup- 
‘board, chairs and table comprised the 
furniture. Everything denoted poverty, 
‘yet there was a neainess and refinement 
about the place seldom found in such 


abodes. 


*‘Mina!’’ The tremulous tones fell from 
the lips of the octogenarian seated in 
his large, high-backed chair close to the 
“Btove. 

**Yes, grandpa!’ and a young girl of 


-Bixteen arose from her seat by the table 


piled high with shop work, and went 
quickly to her grandfather. 

‘*Mina,” he said tenderly, taking her 
hand, ‘‘have you time to listen a little 
while to me?’*- 


*‘Oh, yes, grandpa!’’ and a sweet |. 


smile illumined her whole countenance. 
“Mina, I have lived eighty years; the 


sands of life are almost run out, and be- 


fore I go I want to tell you how happy 
But for you, dar- 
ing, where would I be on this terrible 
nigLt ?’’ and the old man shivered as 
he spoke. | 

_ **But for you, grandpa, what would 
have become of me when a helpless babe, 


> 


| helpless—the spirit had departed. 
* x * * 


thrown parentless the care of | 


strangers? Oh, grandpa, you took me 

to your heart then, and if I have made 

your lifea little more sunny, it is only 

giving back the love I have drawn from 
ou.” 

*‘Dear child! dear Mina!’ and the 
old man smoothed with his trembling 
hand the hair of the fair young girl be- 
side him. 

‘‘Mina!” There was now a clear ring- 
ing sweetness in his voice not before no- 
ticeable, which caused the girl to look 
with intent gaze into his face. ae 
‘What is it, grandpa?’ 

**Do you fear Death?’ 

grandpa; why ?” 

‘I feel his approach, Mina. Do you 
fear to remain alone with me in his pres- 
ence 

-**No, dear grandpa,’ and the girl 
twined her arms lovingly around his neck. 
**T will go with you, dear grandpa, 
through the ‘dark valley’ to the shore of 
the beautiful stream that divides the 
mortal from immortality.’ 

The door opened noiselessly, but the 
old man and maiden noted not the en- 
trance of a dark-eyed youth, Rudolph— 


i their best and truest friend—who stood 


and watched the two, unheeded. 

**Mina, dear!’’ and the poor old man 
tried to draw her more closely to him. 
‘*You have gone with me through many 
dark places. I was in a dark valley 
when you came to me, but you, twining 
your strong little arms about me, have 
guided my tottering steps up the ‘‘steep 
of Time.’’ We have almost reached the 
summit now, and just beyond are the 
flowery fields of eternity. See! see! 
dear Mina; the angels are waiting for 
me!”’ 

**Yes, dear grandpa, I see;’’ and with 
loving tenderness she supported him more 
firmly. | 

‘Mina, good-by! Youcan go no further 


| with me now, but I will-return to break 
down the brambles in your path. Kiss. 


me once more!. Good by, dear child!” 
and with a blessing still upon his lips, 
the head fell back, the arms dropped 


* 


Ten years passed. A picture was on 
exhibition in the same great city—a pic- 
ture whose praise was rung throughout 
the land. And why? Because in its 
truthful simplicity it touched a chord in 
the heart of everyone who beheld it. 

Crowds thronged the hall where the 
picture was exhibited, and there was 
nothing very remarkable in the fact that 
among the many elegantly-attired women 
who congregated there on a certain after- 
noon, one from the humble walks of life 
should seat herself near the front. Her 
dress was neat but plain, and her face 


bore a careworn expression not strictly in 


accordance with her years. 

The gaze of the young woman was 
fixed for a time upon the picture, while a 
feeling of wonderment filled her soul. 
Then she glanced at a paper that had 
been thrust into her hand as she entered 
the hall, which simply announced the 
name of the picture—‘‘The Steep of 
Time’’—under which were these words: 
‘‘But you, twining your strong little 
arms about me, have guided my tottering 
steps up ‘The Steep of Time.’ ”’ 

Again her eyes were riveted upon the 
picture; at la:t she comprehended it all. 
There were the rugged rocks and moun- 
tains representing life, and near the sum- 
mit toiled an old man whose feeble form 
was supported by a fair young girl—in- 
dicating that youth must ever be the 
staff of age—and just beyond appeared 
angels with outstretched hands, waiting 
to receive the weary toiler and couduct 
him to a place of rest. Yes, it was all 
clear to her now; the picture was true to 
life; the likeness of her grandfather and 
herself perfect ! 

Overcome by emotion, the young wo- 
man drew her ‘vail over her face and qui- 
etly left the hall. She descended the 
stairs like one in a dream, but reaching 


the street she threw up her vail that she 


might inhale the fresh air, for she felt al- 
most stifled. A gentleman stood near 
her as she paused, and stepping quickly 
forward laid his hand upon her arm. 

‘‘Mina!”’ ‘‘Rudolph!” burst simultan- 
eously from their lips as he clasped her 
hand fondly in his own. ; 

‘*Mina, I have searched for you near- 
ly eight years.” 

‘**And I have waited.” | 

‘* And never lost faith?” 
**No, Rudolph, never!” and the two 
passed on together. | 

There was a feeling akin to contempt 
manifested in the aristocratic circle that 
had so lionized and liberally patronized 
Rudolph, the young and distinguished 
artist—when it became known that he 
was matried to a poor sewing-girl. But 
what cared Rudolph and Mina? Shortly 
the power of art overcame prejudice, aud 
their society was eagerly sought. 

Rudolph and Mina’s home is just out- 
side the eity. The house and grounds 
are large and commodious,- well -ealcu- 
lated for the object for which they were 
purchased—a home within a home for 
aged gentlemen. Here Rudolph and 
Mina are happy in the enjoyment of art 


and the exercise of unselfish love; and 


here they are educating their little son 


and daughter by precept and example | 


in the true philosophy of life. 


Tread down the brambles and smooth 
the path of life as you walk therein, that 
the young may follow in your footsteps 
unharmed. Press bravely forward, ever 
aiding the aged as they slowly climb up 
“‘The Steep of Time.” —Selected, 


man must patiently bide his 
e must wait. More particularly 


time. 


in lands like my native land, where the 


pulse of life beats with such feverish and 
impatient throbs, is the lesson needful. 
Onr national character wants the dignity 
of repose. _ We seem to live in the midst 
of a battle—there is such a din—such 
a hurrying to and fro. In the streets of 
a crowded city it is difficult to walk slow- 
ly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, 


| so far off in reality! 


and rush with it onward. In the press of 
our life it is difficult to be calm. In this 
stress of wind and tide, all professions 
seem to drag their anchors, and are 
swept out into the main.. The voices of 
the Present say, Come! But the voices of 
the Past say, Wait! With calm and 
solemn footsteps the rising tide vears 
against the rushing torrent up stream, 
and pushes back the hurrying waters. 
With no less calm and solemn footsteps, 
nor less certainly, does a great mind bear 
up against public opinion, and push back 
its hurrying stream. Therefore should 
every man wait—should bide his time. 
Not in listless idleness—not in useless 
astime—not in querulous dejection; 
but in constant, steady, cheerful endeav- 
ors, always willing and fulfillipg, and 
accomplishing his task, that when the 
occasion comes, he may be equal to 
the occasion. And if it never comes, 
what matters it? What matters it to 
the world whether I, or you, or another 
man did such a deed, or wrote such a 
book, so be it the deed and _ book 
were well done! It is the part of an in- 
discreet and troublesome ambition, to 
care too much about fame—about what 
the world says of us. To be always 
looking into the faces of others for approv- 
al; to be always anxious for the effect 
of what we do and say; to be always 
shouting to hear the echo of our own 
voices! 

Believe me, the talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you can 
do well; and doing well whatever you 
do—without a thought of fame. If it 
come at all, it will come becanse it is de- 


And, moreover, there will be no misgiv- 


ings, no disappointment, ” no hasty, 
feverish, exhausting -excitement.— 
Hyperion. 


Dr. Bushnell and Future Punishment. 


In the Hartford Religious Herald, 
Rev. A. S. Chesebrough makes a vigor- 
ous reply to the statements which have 
been extensively circulated, to the effect 
that Dr. Horace Bushnell, D. D., reject- 
ed the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
After saying that many of Dr. Bushnell’s 
ministerial brethren have frequently heard 
him affirm his belief in the doctrine, and 
that many of his former parishioners tes- 
tify to his teaching the doctrine from the 
pulpit, Mr. Chesebrough cites various 
passages from his works, one of which is 
given below: : 

_ The truth we are bringing into view 
wears no look of promise, in regard to the 
future condition of bad men. If we talk 
of their final restoration, what is going to 
restore them, when the very thing we 
see in them here is the gradual extinc- 


tion of their capabilities of religion ? 


Their want of God itself dies out, and 
they have no Godward aspirations left. 
The talent of inspiration, of spiritual per- 
ception, of love, of faith, every inlent of 
their nature that was open to God, is 


no figure of speech that merely signifies 
their habitual obscuration; it is a fact. 
By what then are they going to be re- 
stored? Will God take them up, as 
they enter the future life, and re-create 
their extirpated faculties of religion? Will 
the pains of hell burff a religion into their 
lower faculties, and 80 restore them ? 


But there is another hope, namely, 
that bad men will finally be themselves 
extirpated and cease; that the life of sin 
will finally burn them quite out, or cause 
them literally and totally to perish. But 
the difficulty here is, that no such ten- 
dency is visible. It is only seen that the 
talent for religion, which is the higher 
and diviner side of the soul, is extirpated. 
The other parts are kept in some kind of 
activity, and are sometimes overgrown, 
by the stimulations of worldly or vicious 
impulse. If we sometimes look on a 
poor imbruted mortal—one who walks, 
looks, speaks, not as a proper man, but 
as the vestiges only of a man, asking in 
ourselves what is there left that is worth 
salvation ? as if there were nothing; still 
he lives, and, what is more, some of his 
quantities, namely, his appetites and pas- 
sions and all his lowest affinities are even 
increased. His thoughts, too, run as 
rapidly as they ever did, only they run 
low; his imaginations live, only they live 
in the style of his passions. It is not, 
then, annihilation that we see in him. 
Nothing is really annihilated but his 
celestial possibilities. And so it is with 
every soul that refuses God and religion. 
A living creature remains—a mind, a 
memory, a heart of passion, fears, irrita- 


gone but the angel life that stood with 


remains, remains, and for aught that we 
can see must remain; and there is the 
fatal, inevitable fact. How hopeless! 
God forbid that any of us may ever know 
what it means. . | 


*‘ I can understand the man who hon- 
éstly says, ‘‘I am living for the world 
and have no time for religion.’’ I can 
understand the man who cries, ‘‘I love 


‘the world, and mean to have my fill of 


it."’ can understand the man who 
says, ‘‘I shall not pretend to pray or sing 
psalms, for I do not care about God or 
His ways;’’ but how can I comprehend 
those who are faithful to the outward 
part of religion, and profess to receive 
the truth, and yet have no heart for the 
love of Jesus, no care for the service of 
God? Oh, unhappy men, to come 80 
near salvation in appearance, and to be 
How can I explain 
their conduct? Truly, I must leave 
them among the mysteries of the moral 


their graven images unto this day.’’ 


It is private life that governs the world. 
The world talks much of powerful sover- 
eigns and great ministers, and if being 
talked about made one powerful, they 
would be irresistible; but the fact is, the 
more you are talked about the less pow- 


erful you are.—Lord Beaconsfield. 


served, not because it is sought after. 


closed and virtually extirpated. This is 


——$——- — — 


bility, will—all these remain; nothing is | 


them, and bound them all to God. What ' p,,, 


world; for ‘‘they fear the Lord and serve 


This was a fitting subject for a tove- 
nant meeting. All should have their 


hearts searched and open to the Master, 


and renew their covenant vows with our 
Lord and Saviour, and with the church. 

Our pastor read for the lesson Ps. 
exxxix: 23, 24. In this Psalm,we find 


that David, the sweet singer of Israel, is | 


praising God for his all-seeing providence, 
for his infinite mercies; then defying the 
wicked, he prays for sincerity in the words 
of the lesson. Who had more reasons 
for such prayers than he? for he was in 
need of such help. 

Read what he says in his last words 
to Solomon: 1 Chron. xxviii: 9; for he 
knew how merciful and full of compas- 
sion the Father was; he had followed af- 
ter him all his life. Shouldgwe not ap- 
ply the same words to ourselves, saying 
as David said: ‘Search me’’? for the 
Master stands always ready to hear our 
requests: Job xxxi: 6; Ps. xxvi: 2; vil: 
9; xvii: 3; Ixvi: 10; and know our own 
hearts, for he is able to do this, and does 
know all that we would say or ask of 
him: Ps, exxxix: 1-5; Acts i: 24; Luke 
ix: 46, 47; Johnii: 24, 25; Rev. ii: 23; 
and as David said, ‘‘Try me and know 
my thoughts:’’ 1 Kings viii: 39; 1 Chron. 
xxix: 17; Prov.-xvii: 3; Jer. xi: 20; Jer. 
xvii: 10; xx: 12; and see if there is any sin 
in our hearts, for we are all sinners before 
him, and need divine aid and help: Ps. 
Ixix: 5; ciii: 10-13; lxxix: 9; li: 2,3; lead 
me in the way everlasting: Ps. v: 8; Ps. 
xxv: 4-6; xxvii, 11; Ixxxvi; 11; cxliii: 
9-10; in the old way, that our fathers 
worked, who worshipped Thee, the in- 
finite pure spirit, in spirit and in truth, 
lead me, guide me, as thou didst them. 

If we were asked, as Moses asked the 
people in the wilderness, ‘‘ Who is on the 


| Lord’s side?’ how many of us would 


stand forth and do as the Levites did ? 
Ex. xxxii: 26; Matt. xii: 30; Mark ix: 
39-40; 1 Cor. xii:3; 1st John: iv: 2, 4, 
6. If we-will seek him and follow after 
him he will be found by all of us. Col. 


di: 1, 2; 2d Chron. xv: 2; xxxiii: 12, 13; 


Heb. xi: 6; Matt. vii: 7, 8; Luke xi: 

By our asking bim to search our hearts 
and cleanse us from presumptuous sins he 
will come in and fill us with his presence, 
and with the Holy Spirit. Luke i: 15, 
16; Acts ii: 4; iv: 8; xiii: 9; Col. i: 9. 
Then will we be able to say as Job said: 


Job xiii: 15, xxvii: 5: xxxi: 6; and with - 


others, who have left us a record of what 
they found him to be. Ps. xli: 12; Prov. 
xi: 3; 2d Kings xx: 3; 2d Cor. i: 12; 1st 
Kings ix: 4, | 

Then will we praise him for his tender 
mercies and loving kindnesses, for they are 
countless, and are ever being bestowed 
upon us with an outstretched arm and 


open hand. Neh. ix: 27, 31; Ps. ciii: 4; 


| exlv: 9; for. they are of old, from the be- 


ginning, even before time was. °Ps. evi: 
exliii: 5; Ps. xxvii: 11. 

He has put our sins behind him, entire- 
ly out of sight, and has forgiven us: Is. 
xxxli: 17; Is. xxxii: 11; Ixxxv: 2; li: 2: 
and washed us in the blood of the lamb: 
Is. i: 18; 1 Cor. vi: 11; Rev. vii: 14, 
15; i: 5; Acts xx: 28; Rom. v: 9; reccon- 
ciled us with himself, and made us spot- 
less, pure and clean: Col. i: 14, 20; Heb. 
xiii: 12, 20; 1 Pet. i: 2,19; 1 Johni: 7. 

Can we not bless and magnify his 
name, for all these blessings and benefits 
that Fe has given us? Ps. xxxiv: 3; Ps, 
lvix: 30; Acts. xix: 17; Phil. i. 20; Ps. 
xvi: 7; Jas. 11:9; Ps. cxix: 12. After 
having done so much for us, the Saviour 
now stands before the throne, making in- 
tercession for us: Is lili: 12; Rom. viii: 
26. 27, 34; Heb. vii: 25, 28; 1 Tim. ii: 

Let us ask him to try and search-us as 
David did, for by sodoing we are brought 
into close communication with the Father 
and the Son, Jesus Christ, and _ will be 
fitted for the work that he would have us 
all do for him: 2 Cor. xiii: 14, 18; Phil. 
li: 1;i: 5; 1 John i: 3, 6, 7: ask him to 
make us clean, so that we will be fit and 
ready for the service at any time, then 
will we gain life everlasting with him in 


glory. 


ROSES 


Ihe only estab‘ishment making a SPECIA 

BUSINESS OF ROSES. SOLARCE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We deliver Strong Pot Picnts, 
suitable for imm: 


safely by mail, postpaid. 
§ splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $f 
i2for$2; 19 for$33 26 for$4;3 35 for$5: 75for 
$10; 100 for $13. We Pre- 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., P= 


ST. DAVID’S 
A FIRST CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 


Contains 155 Rooms. No. 715 How- 
| ard St., Near Third, S. F. 


This house is especially designed as a com-— 
fort able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting 


the city from the interior. No dark rooms. 
Gas and running water in each room. The 
floors are covered with body Brussels Carpet, 
and all of the furniture is made of solid black 
walnut. Each bed has a spring mattrass, with 
an additional hair top mattrass, making them 
the most luxurious and healthy beds in the 
world. Ladies wishing to cook for themselves 


or families, are allowed the free use of a large 


public kitchen and dlning-room, with dishes. 
Servants ‘wash the dishes and keep up a fire 
from 6 a.m. to7 P.M. Hot and cold baths, a 
large parlor and reading room, containing a 
Grand Piano—all free to guests. No guest al- 
lowed to use the linen once used by another. 
Price of single rooms per’ night, 50 cents; per 
week, from $2.50 upwards. ) 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market St. Ferry, take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 


Snov-tf 
D wont 
FOR COMPLETS 


On entire Bible. in one volume, ever published. Endorse- 
ments by 200 ablestscholars. Ada’ to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the eazth wanpoustee from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
e Apostles. pages, =75ilius ons, price 
Extraterm: Agents making S260 to $400 


Union Savings Bank 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, _ W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
Vice-President 
H. A. PAL : 1 and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities 10,685 00 
Bonds - ‘ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 60 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1.772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec, 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 


maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the fi st of the month succeeding the date of 
depo 

Remittances from the country may be made 


by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran-— 


cisco, and book wi'l be returned. 


LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 


Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Neos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT, 


&S~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Stuart s Shoe Store. 


? For the better accommodation of my custom- 


ers and the public generally, I have opened a. 


branch store at 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenhoo 

Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best East- 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant- 


ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 


market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. | 


1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 
ington street, Oakland. 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & CO. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


Established 1852. 


hi 


Henry F. Mille’ Celebrate Pianos 


OF BOSTON, 


Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, Upright 
Ptanos, Pianos to Rent, Pianos 
Tunel, and Sold on 
Installments, 


Warerooms: 105 Stockton Street. 


Catalogues mailed free on ap; lication. 
| 190ct-3mo 


N. GRAY & CO. . 
Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


— 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District - Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


PENSIONS wiscws, fitters: mothers cr 


children, Thousandsyetentitled. Pensionsgiven 
for loss or Varicose vein 
or any Disease. ousands of pensioners an 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers g 
land warrants precenee. boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirsap for your rights at once. Send2 
‘stamps for **The Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 


Rubber 
Garden Fiose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 


The Very Cheapest and Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese .Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the | 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. | 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. (Market Streets, San F 
Cor. First Jand i] ’ rancisce 


Insurance 


| 


E. W. WOODWARD & Co., 


-(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Auctioneers. 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sono- 
ma and Lake counties. Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Companies. J. O. ELDRIDGE, 

Auctioneer. 


W. J. DINGEE. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Grant I. TAGGART. 


Real Estate Agents 


Anp GENERAL AUATIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
| ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


Auctioneer 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 22, 


Montgomery street. 


CG. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Fine Hats 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Established for Eighteen Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO,~ - CALIFORNIA, 


3 General Agent fcr the 
Florence, | 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. : 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


laber. Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 


Commercial 


Compaiy 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


\ 717 Montgomery Street. 
apr13-tf 


EsTaBLisH ED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 
Sole Agents Fer 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Franciseo, Cal. 
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Literary, 


Our Yankee Girls. 


Let greener lands and bluer skies, 
If such the wide earth shows, 

W th fairer cheeks and brighter eyes, 
Match us the star and rose; 

The winds that lift the Georgian’s veil, 
Or wave Circassia’s curls, 

Waft to their shores the Sultan’s sail—- 
Who buys our Yankee girls ? 


The gay grisette, whose fingers touch 
Love’s thousand chords so well; 

The dark Italian, loving much, 
But more than one can tell; 

And England’s fair-haired, blue-eyed dame, 
Who binds her brow with pearls-- 

Ye whe have seen them, can they shame 
Our own sweet Yankee girls ? 


And what if court or castle vaunt 
Its children loftier born; 

Who heeds the silken tassel’s flaunt 
Beside the golden corn ? 

They ask not for the dainty toil 
Of ribboned knights and earls, 

The daughters of our virgin soil, 
Our free-born Yankee girls. 


B. every hill whose stately pines 
Wave their dark arms above 

T.e home where some fair being shines 
To warm the wilds with love; 

F om barest rock to bleakest shore, 
Where farthest sail unfurls, 

‘That stars and stripes are streaming o’er— 
God bless our Yankee girls ! 


— Selected. 
The Chinese Treaties. 


The following is the immigration treaty 
signed at Peking on November 17th, and 
transmitted to the Senate recently. 

Wuereas, In the eighth year of Hsjen 
Teng, Anno Domini 1858, a treaty of 
peace and friendship was concluded be- 
tween the United States of America and 
China, and to which were added in the 
seventh year of Tung Chih, Anno Vom- 
ini 1868, certain supplementary a. icles 
to the advantage of both parties, which 
supplementary articles were to be per- 
petually observed and obeyed; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of the constantly increas- 
ing immigration of Chinese laborers to the 
territory of the United States, and the 
embarrassments consequent upon such 
immigration, now desires to negotiate a 
modification of the existing treaties which 
will not be in direct contravention of their 
spirit; now, therefore, the President of 
the United States of America appoints 
James B. Angell, of Michigan, John F. 
Swift, of California, and William H. 
Trescott, of South Carolina, as his Com- 
missioners Plenipotentiary; and his Im- 
perial Majesty, the Emperor of China, 
has appointed Pao Chun, a member of 
his |mperial Majesty’s Privy Council and 
Superintendent of the Board of Civil 
Office, and Ti Hung Tsao, a member of 
His Imperial Majesty’s Privy Council, as 
his Commissioners Plenipotentiary; and 
the said Commissioners Plenipotentiary, 
having conjointly examined their full 
powers, and having discussed the points 
of possible modifications in existing trea- 
ties, have agreed upon the following arti- 
cles in modification: 


ARTICLE I, 


Whenever, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the com- 


States, or their residence therein, affects, 
or threatens to affect, the interests of that 

country, or to endanger the good order of 
any locality within the territory thereof, 

the Government of China agrees that the 

Government of the United States may 

regulate, limit or suspend such coming or 

residence, but may not absolutely pro- 

hibit it. The limitation or suspension 

shali be reasonable, and shall apply only 

to Chinese who may go to the United 

States as laborers, other classes not being 

included in the limitation. Legislation in 

regard to Chinese laborers will be of 
such a character only as is necessary to 

enforce the regulation, limitation or sus- 

pension of immigration, and immiarants 

shall not be subject to personal maltreat- 

ment or abuse, 

ARTICLE II. 


Chinese subjects, whether proceeding 
to the United States as traders or stui- 
ents, merchants, or from curiosity, to- 
gether with their body and household 
servants, and Chinese laborers who are 
now in the United States, shall be al- 
lowed to go and come of their own free 
will and accord, and shall be accorded all 
the rights, privileges, immunities and 


izens and subjects of the most favored 
nations. 
“ARTICLE III. 


If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any 
other class, now either permanently or 
temporarily residing in the territory of the 
United States, meet with illtreatment at 
the hands of any other persons, the Gov- 
ernment of the Unitea States will exert 
all its power to devise measures for their 
pretection, and secure to ‘them the same 
rights, privileges, immunities and exemp- 
tions as may be enjoyed by the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nations, and 


ARTICLE IV. 


The high contracting Powers, having 
agreed upon the foregoing Articles, when- 
ever the Government of the United 
States shall adopt legislative measures in 
accordance therewith, such measures will. 
be communicated to the Government of 
China, and if the measures, as effected, 
are found to work hardship upon the sub- 
jects of China, the Chinese Minister at 
Washington may bring the matter to the 
notice of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, who will consider the 
subject with him, and the Chinese Foreign 
Office may also bring the matter to the 
notice of the U.S. Minister at Hongkong, 
and consider the subject with him, to the 
end that mutual and unqualified benefit 
may result. In faith whereof, the Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed and sealed the 
foregoing at Peking, in English and. 
Chinese, there being three originals of 
each text of even tenor and date, the rati- 


fication of which shall be exchanged at 


Peking within one year from the date of 
its execution. 

Done at Peking, this 17th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1880, 
Kuang MUsii, sixth year, tenth moon, 
fifteenth day. Signed and sealed by the 
above-named Commissioners of both Gov- 
ernments. 


The Commercial Treaty. 


The following is the text of the com- 
mercial treaty signed at the same place 
andtime: | 

The President of the United States of 
America and his Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor of China, because of certain 
points of incompleteness in the existing 
treaties between the two Governments, 
have named as their Commissioners Pleni- 
potentiary: The President of the United 
States of America, James B. Angell, of 
Michigan; John F. Swift, of California, 
and William H. Trescott, of South Caro- 
lina, as his Commissioners Plenipotentiary ; 
and his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
of China, has appointed Pao Chun, a 
member of kis Imperial Majesty’s Privy 
Council and Superintendent of the Board 
of Civil Office, dud Li Hung Tsao, a 
member of his Imperial Majesty’s Privy 


Council, as his Commissioners Plenipo- 


tentiary; and the said Commissioners 
Plenipotentiary, having conjoiutly exam- 
ined their full powers, and having 
discussed the points of possible modifica- 
tions in existing treaties, have agreed 
upon the following additional articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the United States 
and China, recognizing the benefits of 
their past commercial relations, and in 
order to still further promote such rela- 
tions between the citizens and subjects of 
the two Powers, mutually agree to give 
the most careful and favorable attention 
to the representations of either as to such 
special extension of commercial intercourse 
as either may desire. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Governments of China and of the 
United States mutually agree and under- 
take that Chinese subjects shall not be 
permitted to import opium in any of the 
ports of the United States, and citizens 
of the United States shall not be permit- 
ted to import opium into any of the open 
ports of China, or transport from one open 
port to any other open port, or to buy and 
sell opium in any of the open ports of 
China. This absolute prohibition, which 
extends to vessels owned by the citizens 
or subjects of either Power, to foreign 
vessels employed by them, or to vessels 
owned by the citizens or subjects of 
either Power, and employed by other per- 
sons for the transportation of opium, 
shall be enforced by appropriate legis- 
lation on the part of Cliina and the 
United States, and the benefits of the 
favored claims in existing treaties shall 
not be claimed by the citizens or subjects 
of either Power as against the provisions 
of this article. 

ARTICLE III. ay 

His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
China, hereby promises and agrees that 
no other kind or higher rate of tonnage 
dues or duties for imports or exports or 
coastwise trade shall be imposed or levied 
in the open ports of China upon vessels 
wholly belonging to citizens of the United 
States, or upon the produce, manufac- 
tures or merchandise imported on the 
same from the United States or from any 
foreign country, or upon the produce, 
manufactures or merchandise exported in 
the same to the United States, or to any 
foreign country, or transported in the 
same from one open port of China to an- 
other, than are impused or levied on ves- 
sels or cargoes of any other nation, or on 
those of China subjects. The United 
States hereby promises and agrees that 
no other kind or higher rate of tonnage 
duties or dues for imports shall be im- 
posed or levied in the ports of the United 
States upon vessels wholly belonging to 
the subjects of his Imperial Majesty, 
coming either directly or by way of any 
foreign port from any of the ports of 
China which are open to foreign 
trade to the ports of the United States, 
or returning therefrom, either directly or 
by way of any foreign port to any of the 
open ports of China, or upon the pro- 


duce manufactures or merchandise im- 


ported in the same from China, or from 
any foreign country, than are imposed 
or levied on vessels of any other nation, 
which made no discrimination against the 
United States in tonnage dues or duties 
on imports, exports or coastwise trade, 
than are imposed or levied on vessels and 
cargoes of citizens of the United States. 


ARTICLE IV. 


When controversies arise in the Chinese 
Empire between citizens of the United 
States and subjects of his Imperial Ma)j- 
esty, which need to be examined and 
decided by the public officers of the two 
nations, it is agreed between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and China 
that such cases shall be tried by the 
proper official of the nationality of the 
defendant. . The properly authorized 
official of the plaintiff’s nationality shall 
be freely permitted to attend the trial, 
and shall be treated with the courtesy 
due to his position. He shall be granted 
all proper facilities for’ watching the pro, 
ceedings in the interest of justice, and if 
he so desire, he shall have the right to 
be present and to examine and to cross- 
examine witnesses. If he is dissatisfied 
with the proceedings, he shall be per- 
mitted to protest against them in debate. 
The law administered will be the law of 
the nationality of the officer trying the case. 

In faith whereof, the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed and sealed the 
foregoing, at Peking, in English and 
Chinese, there being three originals of 
each text, of even tenor and date, the 
ratification of which shall be exchanged 
at Peking within one year from the date 
of its execution. | 

Done at Peking, this 17th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord 1880, 
Kaung UHsii sixth year, tenth moon, fif- 
teenth day. Signed and sealed by the 


above-named Commissioners. 


The Upper Nile Basin. 


COL. H. G. PROUT, LATE OF THE KHE- 
DIVE S STAFF, EGYPT. 


In what | have to say I shall not try 
to give any large picture of African 
travel or life; I shall try only to give 
some accurate notions of a limited area. 

The Soudan is not a definite geograph- 
ical term. Bellad es Soudan is the coun- 
try of the blacks, and is merely a gene- 
ral term, like Central Africa. An Egyp- 
tian Governor-General of the Soudan 
rules a vast territory, extending in Gor 
don’s time from the Tropic of Cancer on 
the north to near the equator on the 
south, about 1,640 miles; and from the 
Red Sea on the east to the western boun- 
dary of Darfour, averaging about 660 
miles in width. This territory includes 
Upper and Lower Nubia, the fertile and 
little known Sennaar, the wastes north 
of Abyssinia, the provinces of Darfour 
and Kordofan, and the mysterious re- 
gions of the White Nile and its affluents. 

Newhere else in the explored world is 
there an equal area so uniform in climate 
and surface. The sad result of this 
uniformity you see in the condition of 
the people. In your effort to help the 
people, you must fight against these facts 
of nature. A monotony of savage tribes 
live in a bad climate, uniform in its bad- 
ness; they inhabit a land which through- 
out great regions gives no variety of sur- 
face. From these conditions they have 
no escape. 1 do not say that no great 
improvement of people so situated is 
possible; but I do say that man has sel- 
dom found himself in a worse position. 

In the northern zone of the Soudan, 
down to about the twelfth degree of lati- 
tude, the climate has admitted of a feeble 
development of Mohammedan civilization; 
further south the conditions are desperate. 

-The Arab officers of the Khedive, the 
Nubian slave-hunters, the few European 
traders and travelers who have gone as 
far as Gondokoro, the handful of Ameri- 
can and English officers who, in late 
years, have tried to carry law and light 
into that unhippy country—every man 
of them would tell you the same story of 
more or less rapid failure of his own vital 
powers, and of the terrible mortality 
among his comrades. We, at this dis- 
tance, only hear of those who go up the 
Nile and come back. One has but to 
spend a few weeks in Khartoum to learn 
along list of names of men who have 
gone as far as Khartoum or Fashoda, or the 
Sobat or Lado, only to come back, broken 


| in health, often to die before getting to 


the sea. 

Let us now glance briefly at the 
physi.al geography of the Nile busin 
south of Khartoum. Below the tenth 
degree of latitude, the steppe country is 
no longer seen. Vast marshes stretch 
away on either hand, broken by peninsu- 
las and islands of dry land. For 700 
miles this is the character of the imme- 
diate valley of the White Nile. Between 
latitnde 5 and 6 the swamps end and the 
country becomes more like our own land. 
From this latitude to the equator is a 
charmingly diversified country, with 
mountains, valleys, creeks,. meadows, 
and not an extraordinary proportion of 
swanrps. Of course this region is more 
healthy than the marshes of the White 
Nile, but even it has a trying climate. 

Here the Nile is a rapid stream, with 
numerous wooded and rocky islands and 
long stretches of rapids and cataracts. 
The forests are neither so vast nor so 
dense as we imagine tropical forests to 
be; nor do we find here the majestic trees 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the Cen- 
tral American forests. The herbage 
grows with wonderful rapidity, and dur- 
ing the summer months much of the 
country is covered with grass of amazing 
height and strength. | 

On the west and _ south the great 
3w amp basin seems to end at a crest of 
high land running northwesterly from the 
Nile at about latitude 5, crossing the 
eighth degree of latitude at 150 or 200 
miles west of the Nile, and keeping 
something the same general direction to 
the steppes of Darfour and Wadai. 

The eastern limit of the swamp region 
is even more conjectural than the west- 
ern, but we may expect that it will be 
found within 100 miles of the Nile, and 
that it is a line running south by west 
from near the mouth of the Sobat. The 
total area of the swamp basin may be 


‘25,000 square miles. 


Khartoum is the point of rendezvous 
and departure for all routes into the Sou- 
dan. It may be reached from Cairo by 
two principal routes; one up the Nile 
valley, the other by the Red Sea and by 


| caravan to Berber on the Nile, 250 miles 


north of Khartoum. The quicker and 

probably the cheaper route is by the Red 

Sea, Suakim and Berber. The journey 

by this route, allowing three days each at 

Suakim and Berber, muy be made in 32 

days. By this route there are but two 

days of hard marching necessary. The. 
est of the journey can be made at a 
comfortable pace. Both of these routes 

into the Soudan are much frequented. 

Special difficulties in getting transporta- 

tion may operate against one or the other 

of them at different times. This is some- 
thing to be decided at Cairo. 

Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan, is a 
town of about 30,000 people, with many 
and fairly good shops, at which the trav- 
eler can procure anything really neces- 
Sary, except arms, ammunition and med- 
icines. At this great African city all 
lines of traffic converge. Here boats 
can be procured, manned, provisioned 
and stored to go up the White or Blue 
Nile, the Sobat or the Bahr el Ghazalle. 
Here camels may be hired and caravans 
fitted out to go to the East or the West. 

From Khartoum to Fashoda; in the 
tenth degree of latitude, about 450 
miles, the White Nile is practically Mo- 
hammedan. Though the Shillooks rove 
considerably north of that point, they 
are continually harrassed by their ene- 
mies, the Bagarra Arabs from Kordofan, 
and the government tax-gatherers from the 
Nile, and lead a very unsettled life. On 
the eastern bank of the Nile, also, the 


Mohammedan tribes have driven the 
Negroes south of the tenth parallel. 
South of Fashoda, however, for more 
than 100 miles along the west bank of 
the Nile, past the mouth of the Sobat, 
and extending back many miles into the 
interior, is the country held by the great 
tribe of the Shillooks. Their huts in 
this region are like one vast village. 
They are a powerful and spirited tribe, 
numbering over a million souls, it is es- 
timated. They have resisted the Egyp- 
tian Government with tenacity and con- 
siderable success. Indeed, I cannot siy 
how much of their territory is actually 
subjugated to-day; but it is probable the 
Egyptian power 1s not acknowledged far 
from Fashoda. | 
The Shillooks are one of the finest 
Negro tribes of which we know anything. 
They are prosperous cultivators of the 
soil and great hunters. Although they 
are greatly exasperated by the wars of 


the passing slave-traders, it is likely that 
they could soon be led to feel contidence 
in men whom they found to be neither 
officials nor slavers. With their light 
canoes they cross the river constantly, 
hunting, fishing, and raiding on the 
neighboring Dinkas and Nouers. Al- 
though they have been so badly treated 
by the government and the traders, yet 
they have learned to discriminate among 
white men, and it is quite possible that 
they might be found more open to the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries than the 
tribes further away from the route of 
travel. 

On the west bank of the Nile, north 


Dinka tribe. These people have tared 
even worse than the Shillooks at the 
hands of the slavers, and have almost 
abandoned the banks of the streams. 
They will probably return with the de- 
cline of slave-hunting, if indeed they are 
not already occupying again their old 
lands. These are docile and _ intelligent 
Negroes, and are favorite s:aves. The 
black regiments of the Soudan were 
mostly recruited from the Dinkas. Like 
the Shillooks, the Dinkas are pure heath- 
en and great cattle-breeders. The im- 
mediate southern bank of the Sobat ts 
now occupied by the Nouer tribe, who 
have also pushed over to the north of 
that stream and are found far up its 
course. They go to the west as far as 
the Gazelle River, and their southern 
liimit is ill-defined. They are a very 
numerous tribe, but perh»ps inferior in 
intelligence to either the Shillooks or the 
Dinkas, although Poncet speaks of them 
as clean, well-housed, and valiant war- 
riors and bunters. 

The little that we know of the country 
and people up the Sobat is not encourag- 
ing. The land is flat, and in the rainy 
season marshy. On the banks of the 
streams are forests of the talch acacia. 
The people have been hostile, and Col. 
Gordon withdrew his station from that 
region before 1 went to the provinces of 
the Equator. 

The mouth of the Sobat, and the great 
east. and west reach of the Nile which 
flows here east by south for about 100 
miles, mark the southern limit of the 
steppe country. South of this one should 
not rest till he reaches the high lands of 
the Bahr el Gebel, below latitude 5. The 
characteristic features of that region are 
truly charming to one who has crossed 
the degerts, steppes and marshes on his 
way from the Mediterranean. 

Here are found various tribes of Ne- 
groes, the Bohr, the Shir, the Madi, and 
finally, to the south, the great Wanyo- 
ro and Waganda tribes, who are thought 
by Speke not to be Negroes. On the 
east are the Latookas and the Lungo; 
on the wests the Niambara. For our 
purposes it is not necessary to discrimi- 
nate very closely between them. They 
are all naked heathen, given to warfare 
and pillage, detesting work, and cer- 
suinly not spiritually minded. 

All of these people had been greatly 
exasperated by the slave-traders and by 
the garrison Jeft at Gondokoro by Baker. 
The policy of the slave-traders had been 
to keep one ‘tribe at war with another, 
and by allying themselves with one and 
the other, to get much of the fighting 
done for them, and to carry off the spoils 
in slaves, cattle and ivory. The Egyp- 
tian garrison had imitated the traders,, 
and when Gordon went up it was prac- 
tically besieged at Gondokoro. In two 
years and a half Gordon had reduced 


| the garrison at Gondokoro to a sergeant 


and ten men, and his strongest garrison, 
that at Moogi, was but 90 men. He 
had established stations for 300 miles at 
a day’s march, or less, apart, and over 
much of this distance one courier could 
pass unharmed. The chiefs about the 
Stations paid tribute of corn, and furnished 
porters readily. On the Albert Lake he 
put a steamer and two large iron life- 
boats, which traversed without danger 
or difficulty the 125 miles of river south 
of Dufli. The Moogi fmily, for some 
distance on the east bank of the river 
was still hostile, but all the other river 
people had great confidence in the won- 
derful white man who had been just and 
trathful with them. How much of this 
condition still exists Ido not know, but 
the fact that it did exist in 1877 shows 
what missionaries might hope todo there. 

The Negroes of the far Nile country, 
like the Shillooks, the Dinkas and the 
Nouers below, breed caitle, raise their 
poor breadstuffs and a few vegetables, 
and hunt but little. Were it not for the 
tribal wars they would seldom suffer for 
food, although local famines from drought 
do occur. Like the Negroes farther 
jJown the Mile, they are, too, a simple 
and happy people, only asking to be let 
alone. They want nothing that our civ- 
ilization can give them except bright 
beads and wire. ‘Therefore, to establish 
relations of trade with them is not easy. 

I began by promising to give you 


ited regions. I find that I have been 
able to skim but hastily over even the 
area to which I have confined myself. 


I will conclude with a few words 


the government and the plundering of 


of the Sobat, is a branch of the great. 


‘worried on all sides. 


be made. 


somewhat accurate notions of certain lim- 


about that area as a missionary field. I 


‘| need not tell you that the poor people are 


densely ignorant of Christianity, as they 
are of all religion. I need not tell you 
again that like all savages they make 
each other as miserable as they can with 
their poor knowledge of the art and 
means of war; or that the slave-traders 
and the Khetlive’s troops are adding 
daily to their capacity in that way. I 
hardly need tell you that I believe them 
to be hum:xn beings whose happiness 
might be increased by teaching them 
peaceful industries and by inducing them 
to give up idleness and nghting.\ In 
short, there is no doubt that the condi- 
tion of the people of Central Africa and 


the Soudan is deplorable, and there is a 


possibility that Christian mi:sionaries 

might make it better. ‘The qu -stion is, 

how and where you ean do the most 

with the means at vour comman |. Prob- 

ably the most can be done by working 

steadily up the Nile, and to mderate 

distances east and west of the water-way, 

with a base in the more healthfal regions 

of the north, and a steamer to carry peo-_ 
ple back and forth. I believe it would 

be a mistake to plant an isolated mission 

anywhere south of the swamp region. 

The essential thing is to be able to take 

a man away as soon as you find that he 

can no longer resist the fevers, recruit 
him in the desert air, and then hurry 

him back before he and his people have 

forgotten each other. If you planta 

colony in the heart of Africa and leave it 

for three years, at the end of that time 

there will probably not be a man of it 

living—almost certainly be will not be 

living and working there. But it will 

take an ordinary man at least three years 

to fit himself for realiy good work amongst 

a people whose language and ways are so ° 
new to him. 

A valuable lesson may be drawn from 
the experiences of Gondgl and Baker in 
the same country. Buker isolated him- 
self in Unyoro, with no base and no line 
of communications. He was obliged to 
burn his baggage and retreat, with great 
courage and skill it is true, bu: with the 
absolute waste of his expedition. Gor- 
don kept up fortnightly steimers to 
Khartoum, established his littl: garrisons 
step by step, and when he left the Prov- 
inces the power of the government was 
firmly fixed there. 

The idea of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sion is excellent so far as it goes. They 
have built comfortable houses at Khar- | 
toum and El Obed; have established 
schools, gardens and hospitals; have a 
corps of people trained in Arabic and 
some of the Negro dialects, and some- 
what acclimated, and—there they stop 
and sit in their gardens. They are cap- 


ital financiers, and their mission will not | 


be apt to break up for want of money or 
recruits; but as a means of practical good 
in Africa, it is nearly worthless without 
a chief of heroic fibre. 

The scheme that I should strongly ad- 
vise is a sanitarium and school in the 
north, with your own steamer on the 
Nile; a mission near the Sobat; and if 
the White Nile is found to keep open, 
another at the head of navigation. In 
the course of years such a sch me would 
probably make a mark in the countries it 
reached; but to succeed it must have at 
its head a man of courage and brains, a 
man of sleepless energy, a man hungry 
and thirsty for work, and he must be a 
diplomat as well, for he will be terribly 
I have suggested a 
point near the Sobat for a mission, bo- 
cause at that point relations could be es- 
tablished with some of the largest tribes 
--the Shillooks, Dinkas and Nouers— 
and because it is the last point at which 
a colony could be planted north of the 
great swamp basin. <A colony south of 
that is liable to be cut off for months and 
even years, by the formation of the 
‘‘sud” or grass barrier in the Nile. Un- 
doubtedly the Sobat region is inferior in 
land and climate to the high lands south 
of Gondokoro; but, as 1 have pointed 
out, te isolate your mission so that it. 
cannot be rapidly recruited and supplied 
will be fatal. Of this I am positive. 
When you find that the Soudan authori- 
ties are sure or even likely to keep com- 
munications open up the Nile, then a 
mission should be sent uv to Gondokoro 
or farther south. All the dangers in and 
obstacles to this noble work should be 
measured and faced, and the work so 
organized that a real retreat need never 
True progress must be very 
slow, and you must not look for quick 
results. hen you have done your 
best you must not be disappointed if you 
seem to have done very little. To plant 
a mission on a solid foundation, with the 
right chief at its head and the right ma- 
terial at his hand, will be a great work. 
—The American Missionary. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY S0- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—-Rey. David B. Coe, D.D.: 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev- 
Alexander H. Clapp, D:D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenite, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

‘. 56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
( Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. } 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D.,~- President = 


Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San. 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNIO}. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 44 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal-- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen &. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C., F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon &. 
Ward. H. C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary, 
34 Bibie House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, Sam 
Francisco. 


CUNGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas-. 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL. 
Education in all Commercial and Englist 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patrou- 
age than any simular institution on the Pacitie: 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognitiom. 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight. 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Da Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Busmess Education is not confined to Book- 


keeping, Penmanzhip and Arithmetic, but 


parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 
The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbera 
so as to give personal attention te every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Countizg 
House directly from the School. 


The high standing of its Graduates in ie 


Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and ef 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more« 
manly by the association of the pupils of an. 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and: 
axranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly - 


attendance of any Business-Training School in. 


America. 


The immediate notification to parents in case- 


of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. — 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upom 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gtyes 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulare 


regarding course of instruction, terms, éte... 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 


addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
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THe Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 4, 1882. 


Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


Hews Summary. 
— 
Pacific Coast. 


CITY. 


The collections of Internal Revenue in 
the San Francisco District last year were 
$3,692,940; in 1880, $2,734,277: in. 
crease in 1881, $958,663. - 


_ The coinage of the San Francisco Mint 
for the year, was, $41,845,000; in 1880, 
$37,427,000; increase, 1881, $4,418.,- 


_ Overland shipments of treasure from 
San Francisco for December. were nearly 
$1,000,000, and for the year 1881 the 
‘amount was nearly 12,000,000. 


There were 2,331 real estate sales 
made in the city in 1880, amounting to 
$13,994,989, and but 2,277 in 1881, of 
the value of $12,233,933. The sales 
made in the last month of 1881 were 
very much larger than those of the previ- 
ous month. ‘The sales in November had 
a total value of but $697,644, while 
those effected in December amounted to 
‘$1,493,313. 


There were 66 vessels cleared from 
‘this port with wheat and flour for De- 
wember, and 320 vessels in the six 
months ending December 31, 1881. 


STATE AND COAST, 


The police made 2,120 arrests last 


“year in Oaklana. 


PortuanD, Or., January 1, 1882.— 
The Oregonian this morning publishes 
an exhaustive review of the principal 


‘industries of Oregon and Washington 


Territory. The following extracts are 
taken: The foreign exports from Pcrt- 
land during the year were $5,324,503, 
principally of wheat and flour. The 
imports into Portland were $431,257. 
The police arrests were 2,363; the arrests 
in 1880 were 2,578. The deaths since 
March lst were 298, of which 52 were 
Chinese. No record was kept before 
March 1st. The foreign exports from 
Astoria for the year were $2,724,915, 
and imports $220,218. The total direct 
exports (foreign) from the Columbia 
river were $8,039,418. The exports of 
wheat, flour, wool and salmon to San 
Francisco were $3,900,000; other coast- 
wise exports, such as flaxseed, sides, 
hops, produce, etc., nearly $2,100,000— 
making a total of the out-bound com- 
merce of the Columbia river for the last 
twelve months. of over $14,000,000. 


Eastern. 


During this year, so far, 4,114 build- 
ing permits have been issued in Chicago. 
Of this number 1,974 were permanent 
structures, the remaining 2,140 being for 
alterations basements, 
sheds. The total estimated cost of these 
‘permanent structures is shown to be $9,- 

40,000. 


New York, December 31st.—The vi- 
‘tal statistics of the past year show 38,- 
608 deaths, as against 31,937 in 1880; 
‘births, 26,131 this year, and 27,536 last 
year; marriages recorded, 10,076 as 
against 9,002 last year. Four hundred 
and forty thousand immigrants arrived 
during 1881, as against 327,000 last 
year. 

Ex-President Zachary Taylor’s daugh- 
ter, who now lives in Virginia, received 


‘ recently fiom the Treasury of the United 


States the sum of $16,000, which was 
the exact amount of salary that would 
have been paid General Taylor had he 
lived until the expiration of his term of 
office. The payment was made in accord- 
ance with authorijy contained in the De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill, passed June 
6th, 1880. 


One thousand dollars are offered by the 
publishers of the Youth’s Companion for the 
two best stories for young people. The 
Companion gives more than two hundred 
stories yearly, by the most noted authors, 
‘besides one thousand articles on topics of 
interest, anecdotes, sketches of travel, poems, 
puzzles, incidents, humorous and pathetic. 
It comes every week, is handsomely illus- 
‘trated, and is emphatically a paper for the 
whole family. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 


Silver. $1.1234 per oz., 1000 fine 
‘wilver, 925 fine, 51% per oz. 


COMMCRCIAL. 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.25 
‘to 5.50; Super., $4.25 to 4.75; Interior 
JExtra, $4.50 to 5.25; Interior Superfine 
$4. 00 to 4.62%. 

Wueat—No,. 1, 1.65 to 1.67% per ctl.; 
‘No. 2, $1.60 to 1.62%. 

BaritEy—Feed, $1.55 to 1.574%; Chevalier, 
‘$1.50 to 1.57% for choice bay;( brewing, 
$1.60 to 1.65 per ctl. : 

Rye--$2.12% per ctl. 

Oats-Good to choice, $1.75 to 1.80; Sur- 
prise, $1.90 to 2.00. 

Freep—Bran, $15.50 to 16.00; ground bar- 


Mey, $34; middlings, $24 to 26 oil cake, $25 


“per ton. 
 Hors—25 to 28c for good. 
Onions — Silverskins, 60 to 
*65c per ctl. 
Porators—$00.75 to 1.30 in sacks. 
Frurr—Lemons, $1% to 3% per box for 
“al.; Apples, 50c to $2.00 per box; Pears, 
=. to $1.50; Cal. Oranges, $2.50 to 3.00 per 


VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
‘“Caulifiower, 90 to $1 per doz.; Turnips, 75c 
per. ctl.; Squash, Marrowfat, good, $& to 
10 per ton. | 

Hay—$10.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw 
“60 to 65 per bale. 

Woor—San Joaquin, fair, 10 to 13c. 

Butrer—Good to choice, 30 to 35c. 

CuerEsE—Cal. 15 to 16%c. 

Eaos—Fresh laid, 36% to 38c per doz. 
‘Zor Cala. 

Honry--Comb, 13 to 18c; Strained, 9c. 
0c for white. : 

Brrer—First quality, 6%% to 8c; inferior, 


- to per lb. 
 §prme Lams—6{ to 7c per Ib. 


Morron—Wethers, 44% to 5c; Ewes, 4 to 


per Ib. 


additions and 


‘Sunday-school Lesson for Jan. 15, 1882. 


BY HENRY PLANT. 


POWER TO HEAL: MARK i: 29, 45. 


* It will be noticed by the careful reader 
of this Gospel, that while Mark jhas 
recorded a great number of the miracles 
of Jesus, that he has not thrown them 
together promiscuously ; but that out of the 
‘‘many’’ which he often mentions he has 
selected such as carry out his plan in 
writing, and especially show the mighty 
power of Jesus, proving him to be ‘‘The 
Son of God” (i:1). #.g. 1. After bis 
authoritative expounding of the law, we 
have the casting out of a devil by which 
the people were amazed. 2. ‘‘The imme- 
diate restoration of the mother, by which 
the hearts of the disciples were touched 
and their faith strengthened. 3. ‘‘ All that 
were diseased, and them that were pos- 
sessed with devils, and all the city was 
gathered together atthe door. And he 
healed many that were sick, and cast out 
many devils; and suffered not the devils 
to speak hecause they knew him.’ 4, 
The leper—that worst of all diseases— 
Jesus healed: that foulest, vilest stain of 
the sin-cursed body, Jesus cleansed. And 
so throughout the Gospel we shall see 
the-wonderful discrimination that Mark— 
guided by the Spirit—has shown. 


THE LESSON. 
I. JESUS POWER TO HEAL. 


Il, JESUS PRAYING AND PREACHING. 
Ill, JESUS CLEANSING THE LEPER. 


I. Jesus’ power to heal—29, 34. 


Out of the synagogue (see last lesson). 
Into the house, which was owned by 
Peier and Andrew, in the city of Caper- 
naum. James and John with them, the 
number of .the disciples being four. Si- 
mon’s wife’s mother—Peter, a married 
man. /ever—Luke says a great fever. 
Anon—Immediately, as soon as he en- 
tered the house, He came, took her by 
the hand (so as to aid her faith), lifted 
her up and immediately the fever left 
her. And she ministered unto—She, 
entirely restored, proceeded at once to 
provide for the wants of her guests. Al 
even—W hen the Sabbath day was ended. 
It was no more than the Jewish law was 
supposed to require, to wait uniil the 
Sabbath was over. It was one thing for 
Jesus, as he incidentally met with the 
diseased in the synagogue, or home, upon 
the Sabbath, to speak the word and heal; 
but quite another thing for a whole city 
to turn out, bringing its sick upon beds, 
litters, etc., upon the Sabbath; so, as 
would be expected, they waited until 
sunset. And then, what a scene upon 
the street of the city. Company after 
company bringing the sick, those pos- 
sessed with devils. Ali—every diseased 
person in Capernaum, and all the city, 
2. €., such a crowd that it seemed as if 
the whole city was there. And Jesus 
(no doubt standing in the door so as to 
overlook the multitude), healed the sick 
and cast out the devils; and as the 
treinbling, rebellious spirits would speak 
and call him the Christ, he suffered them 
not—he did not want the testimony of 
devils. 

Il. Jesus praying and preaching— 
do—d9. 

In the morning—before day; went 
out of the city; solitary place, and there 
prayed. As day dawned and the multi- 
tude began to gather again, (vs. 37) 
the four disciples (vs. 36) went out to 
seek him. They could not understand 
his need of prayer. Neither can we, but 
there was a true need, or he would 
not have spent those nights in prayer, 
and that too, as it always was, either at 
times of great popularity or adversity. 
We may say this much: that while our 
Lord was truly God as well as truly 
man, that we have no reason to think 
that he ever made use either of his di- 
vine power or his divine knowledge, ex- 
cept when necessary for the carrving out 
of the work of redemption. ‘n other 
words, the divite was in abeyance ex- 
cept when needed for the work. Jesus 
lived, suffered and died as a man—the 


representative of our race. Hence 
the temptation—as a man; _ hence 
his sufferings—as a man. So he was 


weary, hungry, thirsty, &. So he 
came to the fig-tree not knowing wheth- 
er, &c.; and so he had need of prayer. 
In his answer (38) ‘‘Let us go, &c.,’’ we 
have incidental proof that this preaching 
at Capernaum was the beginning, and 
that at Nazareth is only mentioned by 
Luke, as his method was of grouping 
things that occured at a given place at 
different times into the same connection. 
All Galilee—as these things took place 
about midway the first and second pass- 
overs, it was six months of continuous la- 
bor before he went up to Jerusalem to 
the second passover. 


IIL. Jesus Cleansing the Leper—40: 45. 
There came a /cper to Him. Leprosy, a 
inful, loathsome disease, appearing - in 
ifferent parts but affecting the whole 
body. Tuere is no proof that it was con- 
tagious; en the other hand, such cases 
as Naaman, etc., show that there was no 
fear from this; but the Jewish laws of ex- 
clusion from society were on account of 
the leper being unclean—not fear of con- 
tagion, but of contamination. God had 
pronounced the leper unclean, and he had 
given laws concerning him. (Lev. xiii: 
14.) This leper, in his impurity, disre- 
garded all rules, and coming near, be- 
seeching him, kneeling to him—an atti- 
tude of entreaty—saying, ‘‘ If thou wilt, 
thou canst.” He had faith, 2.e., he he- 
lieved in Jesus power; but whether he 
would stoop to notice one so loathsome as 
he, was a question, so he says, ‘‘ If.” 
Jesus touched him—this shows his near- 
ness. No doubt the disciples and multi- 
tude drew back, but Jesus, whom no 
leprosy could defile, touched him, and 
immediately the leprosy departed—his 
body was free from disease, and he was 
cleansed i.e., freed from all ceremonial 
impurities. Morally clean. Healed and 
cleansed. 
43 Vs. Jesus charged to the man, 


not for any temporary.or minor reason, 


\ 


faith to kneel, to beseech, to beg: ‘* Thou 


but as a case so marked would attract} 12. March 19.—Power over Disease 
great attention, and as the greater part of | and Death. Mark v., 21-43. 

His ministry was to be in Galilee, he 13. March 26.—Review, or Lesson 
would avoid all unnecessary mearis of | selected by the School. - 

raising the popular furor, and thus defeat SECOND QUARTER. 


his own object—that of preaching in the 
cities of Galilee. Also needlessly arous- 


ing Herod, whose capital was at Tiberias pa 
(a place we have no record of Jesus ever ng a whe ggg John the Bap- 


Visiting), and who was finally thus 
aroused, when the seventy were sent ie es The Five Thousand Fed. 


forth, which resulted in Jesus leaving , ‘ 
Galilee. In proof of this view, it will be 
noticed, that it was west of Jordan where | 4.130 The Tradition of Men 
He charged them to tell no man, but that | 7,17, i coe)... 


east of Galilee, where he occasionally | ee : 
healed one, he bade them go home and ig - Brought to 


make it known. (See here verse 45.) ce : | 
In answer to the question: Why com- ps mer oe agi of the Phari- 
mand him (as he did the ten lepers, nearly 

three -years afterwards) to go and show Ave Ohrice. Mark viii. 22-33 


himself to the priest? The law was not 
done away with until Jesus rose from the Christ. Mark 


dead. ‘‘ He was made under the law.’’ . 
So He and His deciples kept the law, at- — The Transfiguration. 


tending the feasts, etc., throughout His 
ministry. It was when he had fulfilled 


death, that he crted upon the cross, ‘‘it “at gy The Child-like Believer. 


is finished,’’ that all ceremonial law was : : 

swept away forever, and with the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead, and the y es 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the new dis- se 
pensation—not of law, but of grace—be- If we will rightly estimate what we 
gan, So that Jesus said: ‘‘Go, show call good and evil, we shall find it lies 


thyself,”” etc., 1.e., go and do what is much in comparison.—Locke. 
commanded thee in the law, and be pro- 
nounced clean. 


In the 45th verse, the | ¥ 
healed one did not obey, but blazed it Publishers’ Wepartment. 


abroad; the result—an excitement that 


21.—Seeing and Confessing 


made it necessary for Jesus to withdraw | Fytered at the postoffice at San Francis- | 


for a while from the city or cities. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
On Part I. The sick mother: and im- All letters on business should be addressed to 


mediately they tell him of her. Also: | Tue Pactric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 


and thev brought unto him all that Francisco; Postoftice box 2384. 
Wi, The sukscription Price of THE Paciric is $2.50 


co as second-class matter. 


“asa eds in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
fathers and mothers bringing their dis- | rates include the payment of the postage by 
eased children, children bringing their | 
infirm parents; there was the brother ducting 
leading his sister, the husband his wife, | The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
the wife her husband—and he healed newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
them. What family now has not the one Ore, to 
who needs the healing word of the dear Tue Pacrric will be sent free for one year to any 
Saviour ? Is it your husband, your wife, ea tg a names of three new sub- 

9 scribers, wi money. 
your ea your brother ¢ ee them Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
to Jesus ! bring them to J esus + subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 

On Part Il. Jesus alone, in a solitary 
. + ayment for THE Paciric, when sent by mail, 
’ . : or Drafts. en neither of these can be pro- 
prayed; but he must hear in mind that cured, send the money in a registered letter 
continually, for a period thirty-three | SHE 
years, the time of {his humiliation, with | The date against on eres on the label of yout 
the exception of the moments when he | paper shows to what time your subscription is 
was doing his mighty works or delivering | 
his divine message, that our Lord lived | of money by-ts 
the life of a man—the one representative | name on your paper can be changed. 
man; but more than that, he lived it forus; | Te publishers must be notified by letter when 
so that he was the great representative Sin 
Bearer. It is for this reason that Matthew | Always give the name of the Postoffice to which 
in this connection quotes the prophet, who | your.paper is sent. Your names cannot be 
as he looked down the ages and saw him fear on our books unless this is done. We 
espeak the attention of our readers to our 
said, Himself took our infirmities, advertising columns. Our advertisers are our 
and bare our sicknesses,”’ (compare Matt. friends. They help us to publish our paper. 
viii: 17 with Is, liii: 4). Surely, Jesus |. bit are also the friends of our subscribers, 
ae : ecause without their patronage we could not 
in his life of obedience had need to pray. furnish Tae Paciric at the low price for 
It was not until the very close of his | which it is now offered. We want our adver- 
ministry, when his work was finished and | sins friends to find that it pays to make 
h th d the ‘Fat their business known through our cold 
e€ was abou e ascend — the, inter- | We can do this if our readers will bear that 
cessor that he began to intercede for his} in mind, and give a share of their patronage 
disciples, asin John xvii. Ifthat One, | + those who are thus assisting us. 
Beloved of the Father, holy, harmless, BIST, 
to pray, then how much the more have we. | pane Bop in with 
On Part If]. For some reason, we | the satis | gene sesame for the price named 
| in the second column. The price in the first 
know not why ’ the Lord chose leprosy to column is that of the publication named alone. 
be the type of sin, and he so deals with | Zach column includes prepaid postage. After 
it throughout his word. the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
| ‘ ° complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
Leprosy. was incurable; there is not a | office where it is printed. | 


cure recorded, except by miracle; so with Agrioulturist 
Hol by Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
the ROLY spirit, the sinner Stands &@ NEW | Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 
man in Christ Jesus—a miracle of grace. | Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 
The leper was unclean. He, standing Magazine 4,00 5.50: 

f f micht see the homes of others Bazar .......-...-csecees 4.00 5.70 
, 2 | Scientific American ........... ... 3.20 5.00 
but he had none. The people of God | Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.75 
uld meet together. but he had no nlace | St. Nicholas............. 
- | The Independent.................. 3.00 5.00 
So, the sinner—angels and holv oncs | North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
stand before God—but he is unholy, uu- | Congregationalist................. 3.00 5.10 


clean, a moral leper; no soap, no nitre 
can wash the stain away. 
The leper was an outcast. His only 
lace away from society, among those of 
his own disease. So the sinner, from the 
very nature of sin, is an outcast; and 
what is worse, a willing, an everlasting 
outcast. potatoes, poultry, fresh lard, eggs and ranch 
But now behold the mercy of God. | butter to be had in the city is at 519 Post 
The leper had heard of the Savior— | Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
throughout Galilee, in all the towns and > 
cities, healing, casting out devils, etc. | Have Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry al- 
It may be that he will even speak to the | ways at hand. It cures cough, colds, bron- 
leper! Faith to come, faith to draw near, 


If you want to buy or sell groceries, pro- 
duce or provisions, send for prices to San 


Francisco Cash Grocery, 519 Post Street. 


The best apples, dried fruit of all kinds, 


consumption, and all throat and lung eom- 


canst, if Thou wilt.” Jesus said, ‘‘I| jisints Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle 
will,” and as he touched him he was . . ae 


healed and cleansed. If the Lord has| Circle only paper pub- 


made leprosy the ty se of meng then he lished which gives both the retail and whole- 
certainly has made po cleansing the tYPe | sale prices of groceries and family supplies. 
of the cleansing of sin; and all it needs 
upon the sinner’s part is that same faith P Ca} 

to come; that faith to beseech; that faith | "8B *Tanciseo, Val. 
to throw himself upon the mercy of Jesus, 
and he will arise cleansed from all sin. 


Unfermented Wine for Communion 
Service. | 
S. S. Lessons for 1882.—Studies in 
the Gospel according to Mark: utely pure, containing nothing but the pure 
FIRST QUARTER. uice of the grape, and is entirely free from 
Lesson 1. Jan, 1.—The Beginning of | alcohol. Sample and price list sent on re- 


This wine is guaranteed to be abso- 


the Gospel. Mark i., 1-13. — ceipt of three three-cent postage stamps. 
2. Jan. 8.—Jesus in Galilee. Mark Address Winu1am TaynTon, 

i., 14-28. ‘ Cl , Contra Costa Co., Cal. 
8. Jan. 15.—Power to Heal, Mark 

i., 29-45. Ng Gay—a member of Bethany Church— 


4, Jan. 22.—Power to Forgive. Mark | has shown us some fine samples of brooms of 
ii., 1-17. isi | his own manufacture. He learned his trade 
3. J an. 29.—The Pharisees Answered. | at the factory of Charles Howe, and after- 
Mark ii., 18-28, and mu. 1-5. ee | wards worked for Thomas Ward and B. Cop- 
Bly eb. —o and his Disciples. son. He is now established in business for 
himself at the southeast corner of Commer- 
7. Feb. 12.—Christ’s Foes and Friends. | 4:4) and Dupont Streets (No. 716 Dupont St.) 
Mark iii., 20-35. _ | and is doing work which cannot be surpassed 
8. Feb. 19.—Parable of the Sower. |, 4. 
Mark iv.;.1-20. | ~ oroughness an uty. Give him a 
9. Feb. 26.—The Growth of the King- + 
dom. Mark iv., 21-34. Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
10. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tem- | rooms in the best parts ot San Francisc, by 
pest. Mark iv., 35-41. the day, week or month, with or without 


chitis, whooping cough, croup influenza, | 


11. March 12.—Power over Evil Spir- | board, at low rates send to, or call at the 
its. Mark v., 1-20. | ffioce of Tue Pactric. tf 


INTERESTING TO HovUSEKEEPERS.—-The secret 
of the success of some housekeepers in al- 
ways managing to bring out from their re- 
sources so many tempting and palatable 
dishes, which lead the inexperienced and 
new beginners to envy them, and desire to 
emulate them, is because they know how 
in purchasing their supplies, to make every- 
thing tell. Such housekeepers invariably 
buy the Canned Goods and other manafact- 
ures of King, Morse & Co., because exper- 


ience has taught them that that is a firm 
that values their reputation so highly, that 
only the best of goods ever bear their labels 
upon them, for the most scrupulous care is 
taken in every dapartment of their establish- 
ment in the packing of these goods, and 
they are not afraid to guarantee their § anu- 


factures. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Madefrom Grape Cream Tartar—No other preparation 
makes such light flaky hot breads,or luxurious pastry. Can 
beeaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills resultin 
from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in cans by 
Grocers. Roya. BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


Van Winkle Co, 


413 & 415 Market St., S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. | 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 
Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 


KINSLEY and CONCORD AXLES, 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins Horse and Mule Shoes, 


GLOBE, PUTNAM & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Galvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half-patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss’ Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from %x%4to 4'¢x1. 


Price, Each, $27.50. 


The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 

THE LIGHTNING SCREW PLATE. 
Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


0G-Give us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 


Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- | 


taining price lists and table of weights. 
Importa’ion orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, wich will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 
Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just th 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of, : 


14dec-tf 
THIS NEw 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


= = itself to all 
ofthe bed while the the 
TRUS: cu 


the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical eure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap,” Sent mail, Circulars 


— Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, IL, 


P-7dec-L3t 


F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail | 
Dealers in 


GRAIN 


: AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


wi. BARTLING. HENRY 
BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Bintrs, Ptpr Rulr s, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - S. W. cor. Sansome, 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style. 
15mar-lyr 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
‘rweny-Ninth Wear. 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Prrnotpat. 


- A Home School for Young 


The Summer Term will begin Wednesday, Au- 
gust 3, 1881. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

. M. Atxins Lynog, Benicia, Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQALLED IN 


Tine, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Work. 
8p-5oct-3m 


sen : 33 This is Bible his i 
that children like 4 
my read it better than 

f=. Story-book. 


Bag 100 PAGES! 


(CROWN OCTAVE 


The 65th Thousand is Now Selling. 


From MISS E. PIERCE, Principal of Primary Department of th 
Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, 40 Washington Squan 
New York City. 

It seems to me, if its value were known, no family in the lan 


| would be without a copy of the Story or THe Brate. One of my boys | 


aiter reading it through the third time, gave his testimony of 
attractiveness to the pen | by remarking to his mother that he di 
act believe it could be the Bible; it was just like a fairy-book. 

We believe that this book is the most simply writter 
and interesting version of the Bible forthe Young ever pub 
lished, in any country or any language. Besides sellin; 
largely in the United States, an editiun has been printer 
tn Canada. It is being used by Missionaries in JAPAN 
BIRMAH and HINDOOSTAN,and among our own Indians 
School Edition, Cloth, with Black Side-Stamp, $1.00 
Home Edition, Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp, 

on Heavier Paper, with an Illuminated Frontispiece, 1.50 
Home Edition, Cloth, with Gilt Edges, - - 2.00 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG. 


TOLD IN WORDS 
Easy to Read and Understand. 
Printed in Large, Plain Type, and filled with Pictures. 

360 Pages. 16mo. 150 IWustrations. 


This book is by the author of the “Story or THE BIBLE,’ 
ind is intended for still younger readers. Over $2,006 
were spent on the illustrations alone. 


School Edition, Cloth, ~ 


Home Edition, Cloth, Gilt Edges, - - - 1.00 
These books will be sent by mail to ANY ADDRESS on raceipt « 


wice, by 
F. SHEARER, 
é. Agent American Tract Society, 
737 Market St., San Francisco, Cah 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. C. 
STEBBINS and others. 


ots Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘‘Kept for the Master’s Use.’’ 


‘‘Little Pillows’? (for children), ‘‘ Morning 
Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Stars’’ 
(for children). 

Each of the above in Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. : 

‘*Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’’ 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,’’ 
75¢e; ‘‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,’’ 75c. ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


os The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. | 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. SHEARER, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re- 
eipt of price. | 


Juvenile and Holiday 
GIFT BOOKS, 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 


CARDS. 


PAPETERIES. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


Fine Leather Goods 
BEACH, 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opposite the Occidental. 


A Valuable Resource for the Sick 


Among the many resources which medical 
skill has made available for the sick and debili- 
tated, none ranks higher than | 


DR. WOOD’S 


LIVER REGULATOR 


A comprehensive remedy for Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation. Chills and Fever, 
Debility, Nervousness, Sick Head and other 
ailments attributable to biliousness. Among ts 
ingredients are 


MANDRAKE, DANDELION, BUTTERNUT, 
BLACK ROOT, BOSBANE, BITTER 
ROOT, CALISAYA, SWEET FLAG, 
INDIAN HEMP, WAHOO, GOL- 

DEN SEAL, ETC. 


The active blended properties of these vege- 
table remedies constitute an alterative tonic and 
general corrective of the highest class, and 
endow it with a preventive value entitling it to 
the first rank as a medical safeguard for fortify- 
ing the system against malarial and other 
maladies which cause serious disturbance of the 
Liver. It relaxes the bowels without griping, 
purifies the blood, arrests pain and spasms in 
the side or shoulder blade, purifies a bilious 
breath, and completely relieves the many in- 
describable symptums which torment sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint and Kidney 
troubles. It also effectually removes those 
nervous symptoms felt when bile is imperfectly 
secreted or is misdirected. 

Redington & Co., 8. F., Wholesale Agents for 
the Pacific coast. 
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